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CHARLES LAMB’S CAPT. STARKEY. 
“My sister, who well remembers him.... 
thinks that he would have wanted bread 
before he would have begged or borrowed 
a halfpenny.” Such was Charles Lamb’s 
method of drawing the mantle of charity 
over the memory of old “ Capt.” Starkey. 

In his youth Starkey had been usher in a 
school kept by a certain William Bird, 
“in the passage leading from Fetter Lane 
into Bartlett’s Buildings.” Here both Mary 
and Charles Lamb were taught—Mary during 
Starkey’s ushership, which, however, ceased 
about a year before Charles began his 
attendance. Bird was styled ‘“‘ an eminent 
writer and Teacher of languages and Mathe- 
matics”; but Lamb, reviewing his early 
days, says of the school :— 

“Heaven knows what ‘languages’ were 
taught in it then; I am sure that neither my 
Sister nor myself brought any out of it but a 
little of our native English. By ‘ mathematics,’ 
reader, must be understood ‘ cyphering.’ ” 

After leaving this school, Starkey seems to 
have lived alternately in Newcastle-upon- 
‘Tyne and London, occupying himself by 


electioneering in one place and_ school- 
keeping in the other. Then he assisted at a 
school in Sunderland, from which he stepped 
into some temporary office under the comp- 
troller of customs in the same town. This 
was followed by a fruitless effort to find 
employment in Newcastle and an equally 
abortive endeavour in London, after which 
he returned to obtain in Newcastle “ a place ” 
in the Freemen’s Hospital, where, after a 
residence of twenty-six years, he wrote his 
‘Memoirs’ in 1818. He died on 9 July, 
1822. 

A copy of this pamphlet, “ Memoirs | of 
the | Lik | of | Benj. Starkey, | Late of Lon- 
don, | but now an inmate of the | Freemen’s 
Hospital, in Newcastle. | Written by Himself. 

| With a Portrait of the Author, | and a | 

Fac-Simile of his Hand-Writing. | Printed 
and Sold | by William Hall, Groat Market, | 

Newcastle,” got into the hands of William 
Hone, who forthwith wrote a summary 
of it, which he published in his ‘ Every-Day 
Book’ for 9 July, 1825, prefacing it by a 
ten-line poem of his own and a reproduction 
of Starkey’s portrait. Reading this, Lamb 
“‘ started as one does on the recognition of an 
old acquaintance in a supposed stranger,” 
conferred with Mary in the matter, and 
penned, in the form of a letter to the editor, 
his account of Capt. Starkey—a delightful 
mixture of memories of his own early days, 
and apology for the existence of a fellow- 
being who did no great harm in the world, 
and thought he had a right to live because 
he was a living being. This was first printed 
in the ‘ Every-Day Book’ for 21 July, 1825. 

Now, in spite of Lamb’s efforts to cover 
the old man’s failings and of Mary’s un- 
willingness to give credence to the account 
of the various queer tricks he practised to 
obtain money, facts witness very strongly 
against Capt. Starkey. He was well known 
in Newcastle as of uncommonly smooth 
manners when borrowing coppers, for which, 
by the way, he was always ready to give 
his promissory notes. One of these curio- 
sities lies before me :— 

“I do by these presents promise to pay to 
my respectable and Worthy friend Mr. John 
Straker the Sum of Two pence this day received 
as Witness my hand this 23 day of May in the 
Year of our Lord 1815. Benjamin Starkey.” 

The ‘Memoirs’ probably owed their origin 
to the number of these written promises-to- 
pay lying unredeemed in every direction 
where pence had been obtainable. The old 
man could not well have sought to borrow 
on fresh notes-of-hand where old ones lay 
dishonoured and neglected. The sale of 
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a definite article was, however, altogether 
a different thing: the ‘Memoirs’ could be 
sold at sums to suit the tempers or pockets 
of the purchasers, according to the judgment 
of the author. 

What a modern, much advertising pub- 
lisher the old man would have made! 
This is evident from the three handbills 
which, brought together by some pious but 
unknown collector of Starkeyana, lie before 
me as I write. The first is a boldly printed 
quarto, dated 3 Oct., 1818, announcing the 
book as forthcoming on Tuesday, 6 Oct., 
1818, ‘“‘in Octavo—Crown size, price 6d. ; 
on Fine Demy, Price l1s.’”’ The next is a 
small octavo leaf announcing the production 
as “just published,” with the information 
added that a few impressions on royal plate 
paper had been prepared, for subscribers 
only, with proofs of the portrait by T. 
Ranson, price ls. 6d. Possibly the sales 
were not so large as had been anticipated, 
for the third advertisement, a small quarto 
sheet of brown paper, contains what we are 
compelled to regard asa lure. A malicious 
Report ’’—so runs the announcement— 
“being now in Circulation, that the Pamphlet 
now publishing by W. Hall, containing Memoirs 
of my Life, is not genuine, I hereby beg the 
Liberty of contradicting the malevolent Assertion 
and to inform the Public, that the Pamphlet 
contains the true Statement of Facts, as written 
by myself, and that he, and no other, has my 
Authority to print and publish the same. Witness 
my Hand, this 9th Day of October, 1818.— 
Benjamin Starkey.” 

The pamphlet itself concludes with the 
assertion that it is a true and exact copy of 
the author’s life ; and this reiteration, apart 
from the question of advertisement trickery, 
makes one suspicious. Does the old man 
tell the truth about himself ? Well, not the 
whole truth for a certainty ; for the same 
eareful collector to whom I have referred 
has enriched my copy of the ‘ Memoirs’ with 
a cutting from The Newcastle Courant for 
26 Aug., 1815, which announces the deplor- 
able fact that 
**on Monday last, Benjamin Starkey, a man well 
known in this town for the smoothness of his 
address, and the neatness of his written petitions 
for relief, was committed on a charge of forging 
a letter to enable a woman to obtain credit for 
shop goods.” 

The tale is continued by an inserted copy 
of the Assize Kalendar of the Prisoners in the 
Gaols of Newcastle and Northumberland 
‘“who are to take their trials on Thursday, 
August 15th, 1816,” &c. The second item 


on the Kalendar refers to our author :— 


“Benjamin Starkey, aged 59, charged upon 
oath with having, on the 17th August last, un- 


lawfully forged and counterfeited a certain letter, 
with the name ‘Dougall Robertson’ signed 
thereto, with intent to assist one Ann Wilson to 
defraud Thomas Atkinson and Joseph Spark, of 
certain of their goods and chattels.” 

Starkey makes no mention of this little occur- 
rence in his ‘ Memoirs.’ 

The portrait prefixed to the pamphlet 
is not pleasant to look upon: it suggests. 
the spiritual and_ intellectual degradation 
of the original. Mary Lamb, recognizing 
this, recoiled from such a presentment of her: 
old teacher, and refused to believe that even 
age and poverty could have made such a 
wreck of one who had always been “ strik- 
ingly ugly.” 

hese ‘Memoirs’ of Starkey must ever 
remain a coveted item to the Lamb collector. 
Even in 1825 they were referred to as. 
“very rare.” Is there no room in these days. 
of many reprints for the reissue, in a ‘‘ Lamb 
Library,” of the odd books and pamphlets 
bearing, directly or indirectly, upon Elia. 
and his friends ?_ I think there is. 

J. Rogers Ress. 


SHAKESPEARIANA. 


‘AtL’s WELL THAT ENDS WELL,’ I, iii. 
66-9 :— 
Was this fair face the cause, quoth she, 
Why the Grecians sacked Troy ? 
Fond done, done, fond 
Was this King Riam’s joy ? 
‘ Cambridge Shakespeare ’ (‘ Globe,’ Il. 74-7). 

How should the third line of the stanza 
be finished ? for we may be sure that Shake- 
speare did not leave it unfinished. We will 
take our author himself for our guide. 

In ‘The Winter’s Tale, IV. iv. 449 
(‘ Globe’ 1. 471), the Shepherd feelingly cries: 
To mingle faith with him! Undone! Undone! 

In ‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ I. v. 22 (‘ Globe’ 
1, 26), Capulet, telling of the day when he 
could masquerade it, and please a lady’s- 
ear, exclaims, not once or twice only, but 
thrice, 

"Tis gone; ’tis gone; ’tis gone. 

And so in the above passage in ‘ All’s 
Well that Ends Well,’ accepting Heath’s 
conjecture, ‘‘quoth he,” to conclude the 
line and to make good the rime, and re- 
taining the comma of F. 1 and F. 2 after 
the second “done,” I suppose the original 
line to have been 

Fond done, fond done, fond done, quoth he 3. 
Was this King Priam’s joy ! 
or, aS @ Variant, 
Fond done, fond done, undone, quoth he. 
PERRING.. 
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‘Merry Wives or Winpsor,’ I. iii. 49: 
CARVES.’—In this scene Falstaff 
says of Mrs. Ford: “I spy entertainment 
in her; she discourses, she carves, she gives 
the leer of invitation.”” What is the ex- 
planation of ‘“‘she carves”? Nares’s 

Glossary’ does not help. Steevens’s note 
is that anciently the young of both sexes 
were taught carving, as a necessary accom- 
plishment—an explanation which, it seems 
to me, explains nothing. T. M. W. 

[The ‘N.E.D.’ quotes these words under the 
thirteenth sense of carve, sb., and with regard to 
meaning states: ‘‘ Schmidt suggests ‘To show 
great courtesy and affability’’’ of speech. The 
only other quotation is from ‘ Love’s Labour’s 
Lost,’ V. ii. 323-4 :-— 

He can carue too, and lispe: Why this is he 
That kist away his hand in courtesie.] 

Jutius Casar’s DEAFNESS.—Shakespeare 
makes Julius Cesar deaf in the left ear. 
To Mark Anthony Cesar says: ‘“‘ Come on 
my right hand, for this ear is deaf”; and 
his attacks of epilepsy are also noted in the 
play: ‘He hath the falling sickness.” 

It is possible that attacks of giddiness 


associated with Meniére’s disease of the ear 
may have been mistaken for epilepsy. The 
Romans were familiar enough with epilepsy, 
which they called ‘‘ morbus comitialis,’ from 


the attacks witnessed in the Forum or Senate 
House which broke up the assembly; but 
it is unlikely that aural vertigo was under- 
stood at that time. 

The source of Shakespeare’s information 
as to the deafness I have not been able to 
find. ‘Julius Cesar’ follows Plutarch’s life 
so closely that I expected to find it there. 
Perhaps Suetonius, or other historian, may 
make some reference to this infirmity. 

There can be little doubt that Jonathan 
Swift suffered from aural vertigo, and with 
the help of Sir W. R. Wilde and Dr. Bucknill 
we probably know more now about Swift’s 
maladies than did his contemporaries. 

Some guesses at truth might be made 
in the case of the disorders of so great a 
man as Julius Cesar if only all references 
could be considered and compared. 

GEORGE WHERRY. 

Cambridge. 


‘Kine Lear.’—It is a bold assertion to 
make at this time of day, but I believe that 
the difficulties the editors of ‘King Lear’ 
have found in explaining the text are mainly 
due to their acceptance of the Folio version 
of the play as generally better than that of 
the Quartos of 1608. Again and again they 
have rejected Quarto readings as nonsense 
which are really translatable. At I. i. 261 


the King of France is represented by the 
Folio as saying of Cordelia :— 

Not all the Dukes of watrish Burgundy, 

Can buy this unpriz’d precious Maid of me. 
Now who are these Dukes of Burgundy ? 
We know the duke of the play. Are these 
himself and his predecessors and successors ? 
If so, there is something ludicrous, surely, in 
the picture France suggests of these ghostly 
personages coming to bid for Cordelia. The 
reading of the Quartos is :— 

Not all the Dukes in watrish Burgundie, 

Shall buy this unprizd precious maide of me. 
The printers of the Quartos do not indicate 
by an apostrophe the possessive case sin- 

ar, or they would have printed “‘ Duke’s.”’ 

he passage should be edited :— 

Not all the Duke’s in waterish Burgund 

Shall buy this unprized precious maid of me. 
So in ‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream’ (‘ Globe ” 
II. i. 122), the price to be paid is made the 
subject to “ buys ” :— 

The fairy land buys not the child of me. 

The Folio editors, having made the living 
duke and his ghostly fellows subject of the 
sentence, saw that ‘‘ Shall” could not stand,,. 
for their spokesman had already rejected 
the lady. Accordingly they substituted 
“Can” for “Shall.” I suppose it was. 
Steevens who restored “Shall,” leaving 
“dukes” in the plural. Some of his. 
successors have fallen into the trap. 

W. D. SarGEaunt. 

Stoke Abbott Rectory, Beaminster. 

‘As You Like Ir,’ II. vii. 147-8 (10 S. xi. 
84).—The idea contained in the passages 
quoted by Mr. Herpicu from Shakespeare 
and Constable is developed further in the- 
following Welsh peniilion (traditional stanzas 
for singing to the harp). They are to be- 
found in that delightful collection ‘ Penillion 
Telyn, by W. Jenkyn Thomas, Welsh. 
Publishing Company, Carnarvon, p. 105 :— 

Aelwyd serch sy rh fy nwyfron, 
Tanwydd cariad ydyw'r galon, 
A’r tan hwnnw byth ni dderfydd, 
Tra parhao dim o’r tanwydd. 
A ffyddlondeb meginau 
Sydd yn chwythu’r tan i gynnau, 
A maint y gwres nid rhyfedd gweled 
Y dwr yn berwi dros fy llyged. 
That is :— 
The hearth of love is between my breasts, 
The fuel of love is the heart, 
And that fire will never end 
So long as any of the fuel remains. 
And faithfulness is the bellows 
Which blow the fire to a flame, 
And so great is the heat it is not wonderful 
you should see 
The water boiling over my eyes. 
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A curious Shakespearian parallel may be 
quoted from the same collection (p. 67) =— 
O f’anwylyd dywed imi, 
P’le mae gwreiddyn ffynnon ffansi, 
Ai yn dy gorff, ai yn dy galon, 
Ai yn dy lin wynepryd tirion ? 
That is :— 
O my beloved, tell me, 
Where is the root of the spring of fancy ? 
Is it in thy body, or in thy heart, 
Or in thy fair sweet face 
Both poems are anonymous, 


sumably of popular origin. 


‘Henry VI.,’ Parr III., II. v. (10 S. xi. 
85).—The incident of a father killing his 
son, or a son his father, on the field of battle, 
neither of them being aware of it, is common 
in folk-lore. It is the theme, for instance, 
of the old German poem of ‘ Hildebrand 
and Hadubrand.’ Another and still more 
famous version of the story is the Persian one 
of Sohrab and Rustem, one of the most 
admired episodes in the ‘ Shah-Nameh’ 
of Firdousi. 

In the Slavonic literatures I have ob- 
served a particular fondness for this plot. 
There is a Russian legend in which the 
Cossack Ilya Murometz kills his son; and 
another one in which “ King Saul” nearly 
kills his son Constantine in single combat, 
but recognizes him before it is too late. 
There is a ballad which makes King Matthias 
Corvinus kill his son Marko; and in a 
Servian popular song there is an amusing 
scene where George Senkovic, thirsting for 
blood, pursues his son Ivo, under the im- 
pression that he is a Turkish Aga who had 
challenged him to a duel. 

Jas. Pratt, Jun. 


and pre- 
H. I. B. 


PATAGONIA AND THE PATAGONIANS. 


Tue ‘ Diccionario de la Lengua Castellana 
por la Real Academia Espafiola,’ Madrid, 
1884, gives Patagén, native of Patagonia ; 
belonging to this region of South America. 
It does not say anything about big feet. 

Nemesio Fernandez Cuesta, ‘ Diccionario 
Enciclopédico de la Lengua Espajiola,’ 
Madrid, 1872, says Patagén is applied to 
Patagonia and its inhabitants; a native of 
Patagonia. Patén and patudo mean large 
feet. Pata=hind foot of an animal; some- 
times applied to men. 

The Portuguese seaman Fernando de 
Magallanes, being then in the Spanish 


service, discovered the strait between South 
America (Patagonia) on the north, and 
‘Tierra del Fuego on the south, and named 


it Todos los Santos. The expedition reached 
the Pacific, so called by Magellan, on 28 Nov., 
1520. 

Isaac Taylor, ‘Words and Places ’ London, 
1882, p. 321, says: ‘‘ The Patagonians were 
so called by Magellan from their clumsy 


shoes.” 
Keith Johnston, ‘Physical, Historical, 


Political, _and Descriptive Geography,’ 
London, Edward Stanford, 1908, p. 51, 
says :— 


‘The harbour of San Julian, where Magellan’s 
expedition wintered (1520), is memorable also 
as the place at which the name Patagones (big 
feet) was given to the natives by the apparent 
size of their extremities when covered up in 
skins; and this name has extended, in the form 
of Patagonia, to the south-east land of America.” 

The earliest writers tell us that the 
Patagonians were giants seven or eight feet 
high, and necessarily would have big feet. 

Hakluyt, ‘English Voyages,’ Glasgow, 
1904, vol. xi. p. 256, says: ‘“*‘ Yet are they 
very mightie men of bodie of ten or eleven 
feet high.” 

‘Purchas His Pilgrimes,’ Glasgow, 1905, 
vol. ii. p. 87, says: ‘“‘ This giant was so 
big, that the head of one of our men, of 
meane stature, came but to his Waste.” 

Later writers say that the natives are 
from 5 ft. 10 in. to 6ft. tall, some of, 
them 6ft. 2in. They are very large, 
muscular men, which may make them look 
bigger. And it was necessary to account for 
the name Patagénes. It seems rather that 
the people were named after the country, 
and not the country after the people, 
as is often the case. 

Darwin, in his ‘ Naturalist’s Voyage round 
the World,’ London, 1876, a most interesting 
book, writing at pp. 172, 181, of the geo- 
logical formation of Patagonia speaks of 
“terraces.” Patagénes is a Quichua word 
and means terraces; pata, a terrace, and 
cuna, the plural ending. 

Dr. Luciano Abeille, ‘Idioma Nacional de 
los Argentinos,’ Paris, 1900, p. 88, has :— 

** Patagonia, del quich. pata, colina, cuna, es 
una particula que se agrega, 4 los nombres para 
formar el plural y significa los, las. De donde 
Patagonia quiere decir: Las colinas.” 

‘Patagonia, from the Quichua : pata= terrace, 
cuna= a particle that is added to nouns to form 
the plural, and means the.]’’ 

Sir Clements R. Markham, ‘ Contributions 
towards a Grammar and Dictionary of 
Quichua, the Language of the Yncas of 
Peru,’ London, Triibner & Co., 1864, p. 154, 
says that pata means hill, step, bench ; 
p. 88, that cuna is_the usual plural ending 
of nouns. 
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As there does not seem to be any good 
reason for doubting the accuracy of this 
derivation, the time has come for the 
correction to be made. 

ern B. W. GREEN, M.D. 

University of Virginia. 

‘atagon. s. (a. Sp. patagon, 
large clu foot.) A member of a tribe by Scath 


/ ndians, whence Patagonia recei 
its name.”’] 


BisHop Morpecal CaREY or Cary.— 
This Anglo-Irish bishop was son of John 
Carey of London, citizen and Cook; was 
born 2 Aug., 1687 ; admitted into Christ’s 
Hospital in July, 1695, from the City parish 
of St. Faith, having been presented by the 
Worshipful Company of Cooks upon the 
gift of Mr. John Phillips, deceased. He 
was sent on admission to the Junior School 
at Hertford, and thence removed in March, 
1696, at the age of little more than eight 
and a half years, to the Hospital’s Grammar 
School in London, by a special order of the 
examining or visiting Governors. 

Preferred and sent to Trinity College, 
Cambridge, in 1705, on one of the Hospital’s 
exhibitions, he graduated B.A. in 1708/9, 
and M.A. in 1712. He was sometime 


Fellow of Trinity ; elected Bishop of Clonfert | I 


1731 ; and translated to Killala in 1735. 

_ great-grandson, the Rev. Henry 
Francis Cary (1772-1844), the translator of 
Dante, is, unlike the Bishop, the subject 
of a memoir in the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’ The 
Bishop, however, is mentioned not only 
in the memoir of his great-grandson, but 
also under the name of James Jurin, M.A. 
and M.D. (1684-1750), an older C.H. scholar, 
who became Secretary of the Royal Society, 
and President of the Royal College of 
Physicians. 

The future Bishop’s admission at Trinity 
College is recorded in a letter, now in my 
possession, addressed ‘‘To Mr. John Reeve 
at Christ’s Hospital near Newgate Street, 
London,” an exact copy of it being appended, 
in the hope that it may prove both interesting 
and amusing to some of the readers of 

N. & Q.’? The writer was Mr. John Baker, 
M.A. and afterwarcas D.D., Fellow and Tutor 
of Trinity College in 1705 :— ; 

Trin. Coll. Cantab. 
May 19, 1705. 


Sr 

I desire you to present my most humble service 
to y° Governors, and to acquaint ’em that this 
morning Mordecai Carey was admitted of our 
College; I find him a good youth, and do not 
in y* least question but He will do well here. 
I shall take care to find a sober Chamber-fellow 


for him, but I believe it will be necessary for him 
to have a Bed of his own, There being very few 
in College yt have Beds yt can conveniently hold 
two people; however shall expect to hear 
farther from you as to this matter, and propose 
that an ordinary second hand Bed may be bought 
for him. He wants nothing but Gown, & Cap, 
& Surplice, & these I shall provide as cheap as 1 
can. If he lyes Single (as I fear he must) another 

pair of sheets will be wanting. I am Sr 
Yr very humble Servt 

J. BAKER. 
A. W. Locxnart, F.R.Hist.S. 
Christ’s Hospital, Horsham. 


British Museum Tickets.—There has 
been a spirited correspondence lately in the 
columns of The Atheneum respecting the 
recent action of the British Museum autho- 
tities in demanding the of 
readers’ tickets ; but if the following extract 
from a recent novel (‘ Hilary on her Own,’ 
by Mabel Grundy) represents the general 
attitude of the public, one more than under- 
stands why occasional inspections are neces- 

““* You would require a reader’s ticket for the 
British Museum. I don’t know about St. Martin’s 
Lane, but ery the rules there are the same.’ 

“Oh, but I wanted to go this morning, 
I said, 

“*T could lend you my ticket for to-day- 
I have one for the British Museum,’ said Mr. 


nglis. 

“T thanked him and he disappeared, bringing 
the ticket to the drawing-room a few minutes 
later....I asked him the form of procedure— 
how I was to obtain the volumes I required. 

““* There are catalogues, and you write down 
the number and class of the books you require on 
a slip of paper and hand it in to the librarian, 
he replied.” 

Had Mr. Inglis ever used his ticket him- 
self ? one wonders. M. H. 

[We must decline to discuss the arrangements 
for tickets, as The Athenceum has done.] 


Kirry FisHer’s Deatu.—In consequence 
of the scepticism of a writer in ‘N. & Q.’ 
who at 4 8. v. 319 challenged the statements 
of previous contributors, all sorts of strange 
periods have been suggested as the correct 
date of Kitty Fisher’s demise. The two 
following paragraphs from The Public Adver- 
tiser of 1767 should set the matter at rest :— 

Sat., March 14.—‘‘ By a letter from Bath, dated 
March 11, we hear that the celebrated Miss Kitty 
Fisher arrived there in her way to Bristol on 
Monday last. She was taken speechless the next 
morning, and died in a few hours at the Three Tuns, 
in that City.” 

Wed., March 18.—‘‘ Bath, March 12. Tuesday 
died here, on her way to Bristol, Mrs. Norris, Lady 
of John N orris, Esq?’., M.P. for Rye.” 

This information is confirmed by The Bath 
Chronicle, 12 March; Bristol Journal, 
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14 March; Bath Journal, 16 March; and 
Berrow’s Worcester Journal, 19 March, 1767. 

It may be assumed, therefore, that Kitty 
Fisher died on Tuesday, the 10th of March, 
1767, at ‘“‘The Three Tuns Inn” in Stall 
Street, Bath. Her illness was consumption. 

On the 25th of October, 1766, she was 
married at Trinity Church, Haddington, in 
Scotland, to John Norris, Jun., the grand- 
‘son of Admiral Sir John Norris; and on 
the following 4th of December the pair 
went through the ceremony once more 
at St. George’s, Hanover Square. 

The register of Benenden Church in Kent 
thus records her burial :— 

“* March, 23, 1767. Katharine Maria, wife of John 
Norris, Jun, Esq"..” 

She was under thirty years of age. 

Horace BLEACKLEY. 


“TyRRELL’s Marcu.’ — When Capt. 
Richard Tyrrell in 1597 ambushed the 
troops of Queen Elizabeth in the defile 
since known as Tyrrell’s Pass, and cut them 
to pieces, it is stated that the signal for 
attack was the playing of ‘ Tyrrell’s March.’ 
This exploit took place in the Barony of 
Fertullagh, or Tyrrell’s Country, where till 
recent years many traditions of the family 
existed, and perhaps this march may still 
be known. Henry W. Pook, Col. 

121, Hither Green Lane, Lewisham. 


GENEROUS.” —This word (which, like 
“ generosity,” is not to be found in the 
English Bible) has much altered its meaning 
as usually understood, and probably few 

ersons remember that it is connected with 


“genus,” and signifies “‘of good or noble 
race or stock,” as in the expression ‘‘generous 
wine,” which is in fact a literal rendering of 
Horace’s vinum generosum. 


In his very interesting recent work, ‘ Luke 
the Physician and other Studies in the 
History of Religion,’ Sir W. M. Ramsay 
contests the view that the Epistle to the 
Hebrews could not have been addressed to 
the Jews of Jerusalem, which is asserted by 
McGiffert in these words :— 

“* The reference to the great generosity of those 
addressed, and to their continued ministrations 
to the necessities of the saints, does not accord 
with what we know of the long-continued poverty 
of the church of Jerusalem.” 

The text to which reference is here made 
is Heb. vi. 10, and as Sir William points out, 
what is called “ generosity ’’ is in the original 
aydrn, rendered in the A.V. “ labour of love,” 
and in the R.V. more literally “love.” It 
is not necessary to be rich to show this feel- 


ing, and Sir William refers to their kindness 
and hospitality as shown to fellow-Christians 
travelling to and from Jerusalem. I do not 
enter here into the general arguments dis- 
cussed in the interesting article alluded to, 
which should be read and studied in its 
entirety ; but merely touch upon the use 
of the word in this Epistle. W. T. Lynn. 
Blackheath. 


DRYDEN ON Portrarr.—In 
that excellent work ‘Cassell’s Book of 
Quotations,’ p. 125, Dryden’s well-known 
lines are quoted, and a note is added stating 
that the ‘‘ three poets ” are “‘ Homer, Dante, 
Milton.” The poet referred to as adorning 
Italy is clearly not Dante, but Virgil. 
There is a note in the Globe edition of 
Dryden’s works as follows :— 

““Mr. Malone has suggested that the idea of 
these lines was derived from Salvaggi’s Latin 
distich :— 

Grecia Meonidem, jactet sibi Roma Maronem, 

Anglia Miltonum jactat utrique parem.” 

P. 652. 

In the Globe edition of Cowper’s works 
(p. 469) there is the following :— 

To John Milton. 
Greece, sound thy Homer’s, Rome thy Virgil’s 


name, 

But England’s Milton equals both in fame. 
Salvaggi. 

In Cowper’s ‘ Table Talk,’ Globe edition, 
p. 60, there are these lines :— 

Ages elapsed ere Homer’s lamp appeared, 

And ages ere the Mantuan Swan was heard ; 

To carry nature lengths unknown before, 

To give a Milton birth, asked ages more. 

As Cassell’s work has such a very large 
circulation in all English-speaking countries, 
the note in it may mislead many persons, 
as it has already misled a writer in one of the 
leading evening journals. 

There cannot be the smallest doubt that 
Virgil was meant, and not Dante. Dryden 
does not, I think, once mention Dante, 
but every one knows how deeply versed he 
was in Virgil. Moreover, the ‘three distant 
ages”? must be the ages of Homer, Virgil, 
and Milton. Harry B. 

Inner Temple. 

[See the editorial note to ‘Dryden on Milton’ 
at 10 S. ix. 250, which comes to conclusions here 
endorsed by our correspondent. ] 


‘THe Girt I LEFT BEHIND Me.’—It is 
about time that the Irish origin of this fine 
air should be gracefully conceded, and yet 
I find it passing as an “ English”? melody 
in some recent publications. Dr. Rimbault 
may be regarded as the author of the 
English claim, but his statements on many 
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musical points of interest have fared badly 
in the light of recent investigations into the 
origin of numerous folk-melodies. William 
Chappell unfortunately relied on Rimbault, 
and hence we find him fixing the date of 
the song as 1758. This date is clearly 
wrong, as “ Brighton’ Camp was unknown 
by such a name in 1758; in fact, Lord 
Camden dates an important letter from 
“ Brightelmstone”” on 4 Nov., 1798, and 
we may take it as certain that “‘ Brighton” 
only came into use in 1785. I regard the 
Anglo-Irish song and the Irish air to which 
it was set as having appeared about 1780, 
not earlier. The older Irish song named 
*An Spailpin Fanach,’ is still sung. Al- 
though Mr. Frank Kidson could discover no 
earlier setting of the Anglo-Irish words 
than in a MS. of 1797, I find a song in 
* Paddy’s Resource,’ printed in 1795, set to 
the air of ‘ The Girl I left behind Me.’ 
W. H. Grattan FLoop. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN AND ‘ MorTAatiry.’— 
The centenary of the birth of Lincoln has 
recalled the fact that at one period of his 
life he frequently repeated some stanzas 
of a poem with the above title, and spoke 
of their appeal to him and of his indebtedness 
to the unknown author. The following 
is the first of the fourteen verses of ‘ Mor- 
tality’: 

Oh! why should the spirit of mortal be proud ! 

Like a fast-flying meteor, a fast-flying cloud, 

A flash of the lightning, a break of the wave— 

He passes from life rea rest in the grave. 

The poem being of the same character as 
Thomas Moore’s 
This world is all a fleeting show, 
For man’s illusion given, 

which many a youth had to learn in the 
mid years of last century, one can in some 
degree understand how the lines impressed 
the silent and reflective backwood<man, 
and it would be interesting to learn how the 
little book in which ‘ Mortality’ appeared 
came into Lincoln’s hands. He never 
knew who was the author, and many in 
America were under the impression that the 
lines their President had often quoted were 
his own composition. William Knox, born 
in Roxburghshire in 1789, published a little 
volume of poems, ‘The Lonely Hearth,’ 
in 1818. It was favourably noticed by Sir 
Walter Scott, and six years later Knox, 
who died in 1825, an ‘“‘inheritor of un- 
fulfilled renown,” published ‘The Songs of 
Israel,’ in which was included ‘ Mortality.’ 


J. GRIGOR. 
105, Choumert Road, Peckham. 


PostBoy IN ENGLAND: HIS 
DeatH.—The death of Joseph Austen, the 
oldest postboy in England, is, I think, 
worthy of mention in the columns of 
‘N. & Q.’ 

Born at Studholm, Bedfordshire, in 1811, 
Austen followed the calling of postboy for 
forty years, having previously been postilion 
to the Marquis of Carmarthen, afterwards 
the Duke of Leeds. During his long life 
he saw coaching in its palmiest days, then 
its gradual decline and the rise of railways, 
and finally the evolution of the motor-car. 
One of his proudest boasts was that he had 
not missed seeing the Derby or Oaks for 
thirty years in fair weather or foul. As 

stboy, and afterwards as postmaster, he 
ved a happy life until he retired twenty- 
two years ago and became a caterer at “ Ye 
Parchmore Coffee-shop,” Thornton Heath, 
where his death took place from old age and 
the severe weather on 1 March, 
Freperick T. HrBGAME. 


Krne’s ‘ CLASSICAL AND FoREIGN QuoTA- 
tTrions.’ (See 10 S. ii. 231, 351; iii. 447; 
vii, 24; ix. 107, 284, 333; x. 126, 507.)— 
No. 3020 (among the ‘ Adespota ’) :— 

Ah quam dulce est meminisse ! 
This looks rather as if it might be a transla- 
tion of part of a line of Euripides (Nauck, 
Frag. i3L ‘ Andromeda’) in the form in 
which it is quoted by Plutarch (‘ Moralia,’ 
630 E), 

or as given by Macrobius (‘ Saturnalia,’ vii. 2, 


Another reading of the Greek line is cited 
by Mr. King under No. 815. 


Seneca, however, has (‘ Hercules [Furens],’ 


656-7), 
Que fuit durum pati, 
Meminisse dulce est. 
Epwarp BENSLY. 
Aberystwyth. 


ARMORIAL WrnE-Borties.—At 9 S. ix. 
7, 175, 276, 411, the origin of the familiar 
black wine-bottle was discussed, and some 
extant eighteenth-century specimens were 
described as having a raised circle or seal 
on one side, stamped with initials and a 
date. This rather points to the fact that 
some persons were in the habit of havi 
wine-bottles specially made for them. 
recently came across a presumably eigh- 
teenth-century bottle, with a crest neatly 
executed on the raised circle (about the 
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size of a half-crown) on the side, half-way 
up. The crest was that of the Irish La 
Touche family. I was told that the branch 
settled at Bellevue, co. Wicklow (where 
this very specimen is preserved), used in 
former days to have all their wine-bottles 
distinguished in this manner. 
H. G. ARCHER. 
29, Sussex Gardens, Hyde Park, W. 


Qurries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


PurFLy.”—Carlyle (Fraser’s Mag., 1832, 
v. 393) refers to Dr. Johnson as “ the purfly, 
sand-blind lubber and blubber, with his 
open mouth, and face of bruised honeycomb ; 
ay already dominant, imperial, irresistible.” 
In Carlyle’s notebook quoted by Froude 
in ‘Life of C.,’ II. x. (1882) 231, we find 
also “a very large, purfly, shabby man.” 
What did Carlyle mean to express by purfly ? 
Can any parallels be adduced ? 

J. A. H. Murray. 
Oxford. 


Tuomas May’s ‘Jutius Casar.’—Can 
any one tell me where the MS. of Thomas 
May’s Latin tragedy on Julius Cesar is to 
be found ? Mr. Fleay (‘ Biographical Chro- 
nicle of the English Drama,’ ii. 84), citing the 
Biographia Dramatica (1812), says: “The 
MS. is in the possession of Mr. Stephen 
Jones.” Can it be traced further ? 

H. M. Ayres. 

Columbia University, New York. 


Ben MEtr’s CuRonIcLES.—In Longfellow’s 
“Scanderbeg’ (‘Tales of a Wayside Inn’) 
the following lines occur :— 

The cities far and near, 

Sayeth Ben Joshua Ben Meir, 

In his Book of the Words of the Days, 

“* Were taken as a man 

Would take the tip of his ear.” 
Can any one tell me who was Ben Meir, and 
in what editions or translations his chronicles 
are available to the student ?_ I have always 
taken a special interest in Scanderbeg since 
I heard his story from a Macedonian brigand 
whose acquaintance I made many years ago 
—one of the heroes of the Cretan insurrection 
of 1867 and Russo-Turkish War of 1878. 

Jas. Pratt, Jun. 


St. CatTHEDRAL CHORISTERS.— 
As I am desirous of tracing the subsequent 
careers of several of those who were educated 


at the Choir School, I should be glad if 

any of your readers could inform me whether 

any register of them has been published in 

recent years. J. A. Norris. 
2, Kennington Park Gardens, S.E. 


‘Time AND ‘TRUTH RECONCILING THE 
Mora AND RELIGIOUS WORLD TO SHAKE- 
SPEARE.—I should like to learn who was 
the author of this book, published in London 
in 1854 by W. Kent & Co. RUNNEMEDE. 

(Halkett and Laing state that it is by B. S. 
Naylor.] 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WantED.—Who 
is the author of the following lines ? 
Weep not for those departed, 


But shed the bitter tear 
For those who, brokenhearted, 


Are doomed to linger here. 
W. RaAMSDEN. 


Qui severiores artes colimus. 
Quoted by De Quincey in postscript to ‘ The 
Spanish Military Nun.’ V. H. C. 


Can any of your readers supply the hymn 
in which these (or similar) lines occur ?— 
The soul on Jesus is leaned for repose 3 
I will never, no never, desert to His foes. 
I should be grateful to any one who could 


ly the whole of this old hymn. 
R. C. C. WILLIAMS. 


j. Though beaten back in many a fray, 
Yet freshening strength we borrow ; 
For where the vanguard comes to-day 
The rear will halt to-morrow. 

. God is our Guide ; no sword we draw ; 
We seek to light no battle fires ; 
By union, justice, reason, law, | 
We claim the birthright of our sires. 
Lucis. 


De ta Morte DE LA GaRRE OF CAEN.— 
I am anxious to find a pedigree of the above. 
Baroness Elizabeth (or Margaret) is supposed 
to have married into the Le Maistre family 


| of Jersey. Could any of your readers help 


the marriage, and give me 
ut the family ? 

E. H. Martin. 
The Cottage, Westhope, Craven Arms. 


‘Tue read and 
learnt by heart this short poem some forty- 
five years ago, and have never come across 
it since. The first stanza is :— 

This is the old farm-house 

With its deep rose-tangled porch, 

Where hover and rise white butterflies, 

And honey-bees hold debauch. 
Where did it appear? and is the author 
known ? Joun E. T. Lovepay. 


me in tracin 
information a 
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ANNE STEELE, THE Hymn-WRiITER.—Can 
any one tell me if Anne Steele of Broughton 
Stockbridge, Hants, the poetess who wrote 
as Theodora, was any relation to Sir Richard 
Steele ? F. H. 8. 


JOHN KELSALL, MAyor or CHESTER 1767. 
—TI shall be much obliged to any one who 
can inform me to what branch of the Kelsall 
family the above belonged, when he was 
born and died, whom he married, what 
children he had, and what became of them. 

H. J. Major R.A. 

Golden Hill Fort, Freshwater, I.W. 


“THOUGH LOST TO sIGHT,”’ &c.—Some 
years ago a friend of mine, Mr. H. F. Cutler, 
now deceased, perpetrated a literary hoax 
upon the people of America and England 
by asserting that he had found in a magazine 
published at Greenwich in the seventeenth 
century, and entitled Magazine forthe Marines, 
the poem in which is contained the line 

Though lost to sight, to memory dear. 

To make good his assertion he gave the 
poem in full, each verse happily ending with 
that line. The hoax was quite successful 
until some doubting Thomas discovered 
that no such magazine ever existed. I am 
not aware that the author of the line in 
question has been discovered. But it may 
interest your readers to know that, in search- 
ing in a graveyard in Dresden for the tomb 
of Karl Marie von Weber, I came across 
the following upon a mortuary slab in 
proximity to his grave :— 

Dem Augen fern ; dem Herzen ewig nah’. 

Could this have been the original, and the 
English line merely a translation ? 

Henry P. Bowie. 

[Bartlett in the 1891 edition of his ‘ Familiar 
Quotations ’ prints the song in full, under George 
Linley, and in a foot-note states that it was written 
and composed by Linley for Braham, and sung 
by the latter. ‘It is not known when the song 
was written—probably about 1830.” Mr. Bartlett 
in a letter printed at 5 S. x. 417 stated that the 
on _ published by Cramer, Beale & Co. about 


Cross BANNER.—In the churchwardens’ 
accounts of South Tawton, Devon, of 1532 
are entries which may read :— 

“de xvj* [sic] solut’ Oliu’o p’ le crossebau’ 
sol’ p’ alio crossebaw’ ex ferios, et de xl* solid’ solut’ 
Palio crossebau’.” 

In view of the frequent references to 
parish armour or arms, these items might 
ny be interpreted as referring to cross- 

ws (procured, in one case, at the fair or 
market); for though these weapons are 
generally associated with an earlier period 


in the history of warfare, their continued 
use as late as 1533, or even as 1599, is testi- 
fied to by passages cited in the ‘ N.E.D.’ 
The alternative reading has been suggested : 
crosse ban’ [%.e., cross-banner] ex serios ”’ 
or “‘serico ” (cf. sericus, silken, made of silk), 
and this seems somewhat eH by the 
description of an Oliver—probably the same 
erson as the above—in 1533, as ‘“‘ Oliv’ 
aynt’.” Has any reader met with the term 
*‘ cross banner” ? and would more than one 
be required in a church for carrying in pro- 
cessions, &c. ? LEGA-WEEKES. 


DickENS QUOTATION.— 

‘* Have the courage to be ignorant of a great 
number of things, in order that you may avoid 
the calamity of being ignorant of everything.’’ 

Speech. 
What is the reference ? 

It is not improbable that Dickens borrowed 
from the following :— 

“IT call upon them [the rising Youth of this 
Country] to have the courage to be ignorant of 
many subjects, and of many authors, at their 
inestimable age.”—‘ The Pursuits of Literature,’ 
18th ed., 1805, p. 325, note on the Rev. Humphry 
Sumner, D.D., Dialogue the Fourth, 1. 203. 

RoBERT PIERPOINT. 


“MONSTROUS CHILDE OF FFENNYSTAN- 
ton.” —Arber’s ‘ Transcript of the Registers 
of the Company of Stationers,’ 1875-6, con- 
tains an item (ii. 172) entitled [a] ‘ Monstrous 
Childe borne at Ffennystanton in Hunting- 
donshire.’ It was licensed to “‘h. hyneman. 
anno 22 Regine Elizabethe vj'® Octobris,” 
1580. Is it known if a copy of this tract 
is extant ? I have searched several of our 
large libraries for it without success. Mr. 
W. Carew Hazlitt mentions it in his ‘ Collec- 
tions and Notes, 1474-1700,’ p. 297 (1882) ; 
but he has not seen it. There is a longer 
account of the “‘ monster” in Steele’s MS. 
(1740-53) in the Bodleian Library, which 
is as follows :— 

‘“‘Fenstanton. Anno 1580, on the 23 September, 
at Fenny Stanton, one Agnes, wife of illiam 
Lingey, was delivered of an ugly and strange 
monster, with a face blacke, mouth and eyes like a 
Lyon, and both male and female.” 

This was, however, taken from Edm. Howe’s 
‘ Abridg. of Stow’s Chron.,’ p. 333. 
HERBERT E. Norris. 
Cirencester. 


Manor Court Terms.—I should feel very 
grateful if any of your readers could supply 
me with definitions of the following words 
that occur in the Court Rolls of a Somer- 
setshire parish: “corr,” ‘‘cum_haltio,” 
“‘sterred fytelfoted,” ‘“‘cornbote,” “ hol- 
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croppere,”’ 3heleshofell or zheleshofell,”’ 
“ad cambipartem,” “helping stock,” “la 
stoupe,” “ cublad.” The following extracts 
show the context and the period when the 
words were used :— 

1. May, 1362. Isabel Bryt permitted a bake- 
house to be ruinous, and carried away the corr 
and timber thereof. 

2. May, 1362. Thomas Yonge was granted 
an entry into 3 acres of overland, paying a fine 
cum haltio by pledge of the reeve, and he was 
to be distrained to do fealty. 

8. Oct., 13882. An estray was one red sterred 
fytelfoted bullock. 

4. Oct., 1382. The homage presented “ of 
cornbote about Herdyngecroft, 5 bushels of wheat.”’ 

5. May, 1414. Thomas atte Hurne unjustly 
entered a house and carried away some wheat. 
The same Thomas is a common holcroppere of 
other things, to the grievous nuisance of the 


neighbours. 

6. April, 1421. Richard assaulted John with 
one 3heleshofell or zheleshofell. 

7. May, 1362. A swarm of bees arising of 


estray remains in the custody of John Cory 


ad cambipartem. 

8. April, 1353. It is granted that Walkelin 
may demise ad campi partem his tenure in a mes- 
suage to the vicar for two years. 

9. Oct., 1815. The jury presented the helping 
stock before ‘“‘The Half-Moon Inn” as being 
dangerous. 

10. May, 1361. Alice Lacok having been 
convicted many times as a common gossip and 
quarreller, ‘‘it is ordered that she have the 
judgment of la stoupe.” 

11. March, 1615. Richard‘Michell, a customary 
tenant, having died, there fell ‘‘ to the lord for a 
heriot one....{blank in MS.], in English a 
Cublad, of the value of 12d.” 

A. H. 


(8. Bullock with a red star and fiddle-footed ? 
Sere ** cornbote ” see 9 S. viii. 44; x. 61, 115, 


Famity.—The following statements 
are from an old manuscript pedigree :— 

1. Aplin or Ap Lynn; family of Welsh 
origin; owned estates in Cornwall up to 
beginning of sixteenth century; afterwards 
settled in Somerset, and a branch in Ox- 
fordshire. Motto: ‘Cala rag whethow.” 
Arms: Argent, on a cross sable five eagles 
displayed. Quartered arms of D’Oyly of 
Chislehampton. 

2. I. Peter Aplin or Ap Lynn, called 
Arms, three arrows. Crest, a warrior’s cap. 

II. Richard, of Hayes, Kent. Dean of 
Exeter ; Canon of Christchurch, Oxon. 

III. Peter. Born Hayes, Kent; d. 
March, 1711, Taunton. Soldier temp. Queen 
Anne. Married Mary Webb. Quartered 
arms of Webb. Three cross-crosslets gules. 
_ Can any reader kindly tell me where 
information of the early history of this 


family can be found (other than that con- 

tained in ‘ History of the House of D’Oyly,’ 

1845) ? Does the name occur in any records 

or history of Wales, Cornwall, or Somer- 

set ? F. R. H. Coapman, Major. 
Balgonie, Camberley, Surrey. 


Betrour Famity.—I should be very glad 
to know where I can see a pedigree of the 
above family. To what county did it belong ? 
Okey seems to have been a frequent Christian 
name, and some were members of the Inner 
Temple. LEonaRD C. PRICE. 

Essex Lodge, Ewell. 


Roast Pigs cry1ne “ WHO ’LL EAT ME?” 
—When does the land where roast pigs 
run about with a knife and fork stuck into 
them, crying, ‘‘Who’ll eat me?” first 
appear in literature ? G. M. 


Gaunox.”—In the Birchanger Court 
Roll of December, 1511, a woman is de- 
scribed as gaunox seruicie (7.¢., cervisie). 
Whether the four minims between a and o 
represent wn is quite uncertain. I shall be 
glad of any information on the word. 


Replies. 


INDIAN NAMES. 
(10 S. xi. 166.) 


Mr. Puartr is correct in his suspicion that 
Mukarji (often spelt Mookerjee) is a “ collo- 
quial form of the name which appears on 


State occasions as Mukhopadhyaya.” This 
is one of the four great Brahman cognomina 
of Bengal, the three others being Chatterjee, 
Bannerjee, and Chuckerbutty, whose State 
(or Sanskrit) appellations are Chatopadhyaya, 
Banopadhyaya, and Chakravarti. Amongst 
the lower castes there is an infinity of de- 
signations, not so much family as caste or 
tribal, which are now familiar to readers of 
newspapers, such as Sen, Pal, Mitter, Bose, 
Dutt, &c. 

As to Mohammedans, I had something 
to say about ‘“ Abdul” a few months ago 
(10 S. x. 284). The Muslimin have no patro- 
nymics, but are occasionally designated 
after the names of their birthplace or tribe, 
e.g., Saiyid Husain Bilgrami, a member of 
the Indian Council, called after the town of 
Belgaum, or Ahmed Durrani, after the 
Afghan tribe. 

ahrattas, in addition to surnames in 
-kar, have often hereditary names derived 
from occupations, as Gaekwar, a cow-tender. 
Other surnames are Bhonsla, Sindhia, &c. 
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The Konkani Brahmans, who inhabit the 
Ratnagiri and Alibagh Districts, and have 
rhaps the acutest intellects of any class in 
ndia, have also a system of surnames. The 
names of Mandlik, Ranade, Tilak, &c. will be 
familiar to those who take an interest in the 
uestion of Indian reforms. The late Sir 
inkar Rao, the ablest native statesman of 
the nineteenth century, was a Konkani 
Brahman. W. F. PRIDEAUX. 
Grand Hotel, Locarno. 


Mr. Puatt is perfectly correct in assuming 
that Mukharji (more commonly written 
Mookerjee) is the equivalent of Mokopadhya. 
It is a cognomen, denoting membership 
of one of the highest castes of Bengali 
Brahmins, but is nowadays regularly used 
as a surname. There are any number of 
Mookerjees__in_ distinguished _ positions 
throughout Bengal. Related cognomens, de- 
noting (Bengali) Brahmin castes, and all 
in use as surnames, are Banerjee (Band- 
hopadhya), Bose (Basu), Chatterjee (Chatto- 
padhya), Chuckerbutty (Chakravarti), Mitter 
(Mitra), &c. In the Madras Presidency the 
Tamil and Telugu caste-cognomens, Aiyar, 
Chetty, Mudaliar, Naidu, Pillay, &c., are 
tending more slowly in the same direction. 
Among Hindus on the Bombay side the 
tendency is not very noticeable, but the 
Parsees have heritable surnames exactly 
as we have: Mundvawala, Kolhapurewala, 
Petit, Bharucha, Billimoria, Readymoney, 
&e. j H. 


It may be taken as a general rule that 
among themselves no genuine native of 
India, whether Mohammedan, Hindu, Sikh, 
or Christian, has a surname in the European 
sense. When any such native travels to 
Europe, Europe insists, for its own con- 
venience, that he should have a surname like 
other people. The Indian native cannot but 
submit, as he submits to other strange 
customs of dress, food, &c. ; but he submits 
with amusement. The Brahmin Ramas- 
wami Iyengar and the Sudra Ranga Pillai 
become to the British tradesmen and others 
R. Iyengar, Esq., and R. Pillai, Esq., the 
British not knowing that Iyengar and Pillai 
are mere caste and social honorifics. And 
it is not only the British tradesmen and 
others who make these curious mistakes : 
I have observed in an important Anglo- 
Indian newspaper lately the same kind of 
error in reporting the speech of ‘‘ Mr. Pillai.” 
Names of genuine Indians are purely per- 
sonal. Only official designations are here- 
ditary. FRANK PENNY. 


Tue Liquip N In Enatisx (10 S. xi. 105, 
170).—Please allow me to apologize. When 
I instanced poignant as being sounded with 
the gn in mignonette, it was because I knew 
no better. I was taught to pronounce it 
thus in my younger days, and it is a word 
which one seldom hears. I now find that 
the ‘N.E.D.’ gives no other form than 
*poi‘nant.” I have long ago learnt to 
recognize the fact that “correct” pro- 
nunciation really means the pronunciation 
used by others than myself; and it shows 
how our language abounds with traps for 
the unwary. Water W. SKEAT. 


Con. Prireavx thinks that mi 
as an English word ought to have an lish 
spelling. But the word mignonette is 
borrowed from the French. It is true that 
the ordinary French name is réséda, but 
mignonnette is applied to this plant as well 
as to others. See Littré and ‘N.E.D.’ In 
Cotgrave we find mignonnette (and mignonne) 
in the sense of a man’s “ sweeting, or sweet- 
heart, his pretty minion, his lovely delight.” 
A. L. MayHEw. 


Mr. Puatt asks why the Kon of the 
Gaelic original Coinnich has become Ken 
in English. The reason is that the vowel e 
represents the sound of the Gaelic diphthong 
ot more nearly than 0. The sound of 07 is 
in fact almost exactly the same as that of 
the German 6 or oe, as in “Goethe.” The 
z in Kenzie is really y,; it is the Early 
English character 3; which, being also some- 
times used for z, caused the confusion. 

C. S. JERRAM. 


TuEspay Nicut’s Crus (10 S. xi. 147).— 
Is it not probable that the name refers to 
balls given by Mrs. Cornelys (Cornelis) under 
the patronage and influence of some ephe- 
meral association of ladies or gentlemen, 
or both, who alone could dispose of the 
tickets, the balls being given on Tuesday 
nights ? Casanova in his memoirs (Paris 
edition, vi. 365) describes his visit to Lady 
Harington (sic). The latter says :— 

“You will begin by Thursday all 
the nobility at Madame Cornelis’ in Soho Square. 
I can give you a ticket. Take it. It is for both 
ball and supper: it costs two guineas.” 
Casanova paid the money, and her ladyship 
wrote on the ticket to that effect. Madame 
Cornelis had informed Casanova that she 
could not give him a ticket, as she could 
give them only to the nobility. This 
was the last of her nobility assemblies of 


The year was 1763. 
All the members of the royal family, 


the season (p. 353). 
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excepting the King, Queen, and Prince of 
Wales, were present (p. 377). 

For much about Mrs. Cornelys see ‘The 
Amusements of Old London,’ by William 
B. Boulton, 1901, i. 119 et seq. 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


CHANTREY AND OLIVER, MINIATURISTS 
(10 8. xi. 29).—N. Chantry (not, apparently, 
Chantrey), who exhibited at the Royal 
Academy 1797-1836, began as a miniature 
painter, but developed into a _ portrait 
painter in the usual sense of the term; 
he also painted still life. 

The Oliver about whom Miss BEECHEY 
inquires must be Arthur James Oliver, 
A.R.A., who exhibited at the R.A. from 
1791 to 1841—not, however, miniatures, 
as a rule. Some of the numbers in the 
earlier exhibitions would indicate that he 
occasionally drew on a small scale. Miss 
BEECHEY will find a complete list of both 
artists in Graves’s ‘ Royal Academy Exhibi- 
tors,’ vols. ii. and vi. W. RosBerts. 


BarNnarD & STAPLES, BANKERS OF CoRN- 
HILL (10 S. xi. 189).—See p. 52 of ‘ A Hand- 
book of London Bankers,’ by F. G. Hilton 
Price, F.S.A., 1890-91 :— 

**In 1776 Baron Dimsdale retired from the 
firm of Dimsdale, Archer & Co., of White Hart 
Court, and Sir George Cornewall retired from the 
firm of Cornewall, Staples & Watts, of 50, Corn- 
hill. Baron Dimsdale in that year appears to 
have amalgamated with Staples & Watts, under 
the style of Staples, Baron Dimsdale, John Dims- 
dale & Josiah Barnard....In 1785 it became 
Baron Dimsdale, Sons, Barnard & Staples, which 
style continued with one or two minor changes 
until 1814, when it became Barnard, Dimsdale 
& Dimsdale.” 

R. J. Fynmore. 

Sandgate, Kent. 

Among the bankers in Cornhill in 1769 
were Sir George Amyand & Staples, 50, 
Cornhill. In 1778 the firm consisted of 
Roger Staples, Baron Thomas Dimsdale 
& Josiah Barnard, 50, Cornhill. 

8S. S. M‘Dowa tt. 
[Deco also refers to Mr. Hilton Price’s book.] 


“THAaT’s ANOTHER PAIR OF SHOES” 
(10 8S. xi. 169).—This expression appears 
to have been first used by Dickens in ‘ Great 
Expectations ’ (chap. xl.), and to have been 
intended to convey the meaning that the 
matter in question was something quite 
different, or of another character altogether : 


But Dickens must have merely enlisted 
in his service a previously well-known 
phrase, “‘To be in another’s shoes,” which 
in its turn seems to have been suggested 
by the still older saying—‘ To wait for dead 
men’s shoes,”” meaning to occupy the portion 
of another. In Sir Henry Taylor’s historic 
play ‘Edwin the Fair’ (1842) occur the 
lines (III. viii.) :— 

With violence and with force of arms he drave 

Our Benedictine brethren—not alone 

Them that were placed by Edred in the shoes 

Of seculars that by Edred were expulsed, 

But ancient men that had been there aforetime. 


J. MAcMICHAEL. 


This choice specimen of Early Victorian 
“humour” is an onomatopoetic jape. It 
it a Cockney imitation of the sound of 
“Tout & fait une autre chose,” and conveys 
the same Quite another thing.’ 

DWARD HERON-ALLEN. 


Possibly an adaptation of Fr. ‘ C’est une 
autre paire de manches,”’ the more familiar 
“shoes ” being substituted for the no longer 
removable “sleeves.” The Fr. expression 
is old, but none of the earlier dictionaries— 
Cotgrave (1611), Miége (1679), Boyer (1742) 
—renders it by the Eng. 
idiom, which apparently is less old, Cotgrave 
giving ‘‘an other manner of 


[J. C. agrees with Mr. Hrron-At.eEN as to ‘‘une 
autre chose.”] 


ALLIANCE (10 xi. 129). 
—A daughter of Frederik V. of Denmark 
(1746-66), Princess Louise, named after 
her mother, a daughter of George II., was 
married to Prince Charles of Hesse. This 
marriage was destined to provide future 
successors to the Danish throne, the son 
marrying Princess Charlotte of Denmark, 
a sister to Christian VIII. (1839-48), their 
children being Prince Frederik (from whom 
the present Landgrave is descended) and the 
late Queen Louise. The daughter married 
the father of the late King Christian IX., 
who thereby added his claims of succession 
to the Danish throne to those of his wife, 
her brother abandoning his claims in her 
favour. 

Frederik VI. of Denmark (1808-39), 
a grandson of Frederik V., also married 
a Hessian princess, this royal family being 
settled in Denmark during that period ; 
and his cousins Christian VIII. and Princess 
Charlotte were children of Prince Frederik 
son of Frederik V. by his second marriage. 

W. B. Prior. 


Q52 
| 
| 
“* My gentleman must have horses, Pip!......Shall 
colonists have their horses (and blood ’uns, if you 
gg good Lord !) and not my London gentleman ? 
o, no! We'll show’em another pair of shoes 
than that, Pip, won’t us?” 
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William IX., Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel, 
b. 3 June, 1743, was eldest son of the Land- 
grave Frederick II. by his wife Maria, fourth 
daughter of King George II. He married 
1 Sept., 1764, Wilhelmina Caroline (b. 10 July, 
1747), second daughter of Frederick V., 
King of Denmark, and Louisa his wife, 
youngest daughter of King George II. The 
above and his bride were first cousins, their 
mothers being the two youngest daughters 
of George IT. T. H. B. VapE-WALPOLE. 


According to William Betham’s ‘ Genea- 
logical Tables,’ 1795, Table 500, George 
William, Count of Hanau Mutzenburg 
(b. 1743), who became ninth Landgrave 
of Hesse-Cassel, Philipsthal, and Barchfeld, 
married Wilhelmina Caroline (b. 1747), 
daughter of Frederic V., King of Denmark. 
His brother Charles (b. 1744) married another 
daughter, Louisa (b. 1750). Their daughter 
Maria Sophia Frederica married Frederic 
Prince Royal of Denmark (b. 1768). 

George William and Charles were sons 
of Frederic, eighth Landgrave, and his wife 
Mary, daughter of George IT. 

According to Table 376 (‘ Kings of Den- 
mark’), the daughter of Charles and Louisa 
was Mary Anne Frederica (b. 1767). 

RoBERT PIERPOINT. 

[A. M. C. and the Marquis DE Rouvieny also 

thanked for replies.] 


Isaac Gotpsmip (10 S. xi. 89).—Some 
of the descendants of the late Sir Isaac 
Syon Goldsmid are given in the 66th ed. 
of Burke’s ‘ Peerage and Baronetage,’ and 
some particulars of his lineage in editions of 
that work published prior to 1896. 

On the death of Sir Julian Goldsmid, 
3rd and last Baronet, in 1896, the title be- 
came extinct, and the family estates de- 
scended to Mr. O. E. d’Avigdor, grandson of 
Rachael (3rd daughter of Sir Isaac Syon 
Goldsmid, Ist Bart.), who married 24 June, 
1840, Count Solomon Henry Avigdor. 

Mr. O. E. d’Avigdor-Goldsmid, who has 
assumed the name and arms of Goldsmid 
in addition to his own, now resides at Somer- 
hill Park, Tonbridge, the principal seat of 
the late Sir Isaac Goldsmid. 

R. VaucHan GOWER. 


““BLow THE COBWEBS AWAY” (10S. xi. 
189).—I have constantly heard this expres- 
sion, but with this difference: “ brain,” 
not “head,” was used. I always under- 
stood it to mean that, when one’s brain 
got obfuscated from too long concentration 
on one subject, without any metaphorical 
brooms, new or old, coming to sweep or 


rout one out, change of scene and fresh air 
would help to clear one’s understanding. 
Cervantes says: ‘I can look sh as 
well as another, and let me alone to keep 
the cobwebs out of my eyes.” 
CONSTANCE RUSSELL. 
Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


I do not believe that there has been any 
mixing up of “head” with “hedges.” 
Cobwebs in the latter are a physical reality, 
cobwebs in the former, as long as it is alive, 
a mere figure of speech, which I think as a 
rule is embodied in the phrase ‘‘ Blow the 
cobwebs out of your brain.” The effect 
of brisk air on a weary brain is not unlike 
that of “ cobwebbing” on a spider-ridden 
house. St. SwITHIN. 

There are variations of this phrase. 
I often hear ‘“‘Come! have a blow, and get 
the cobwebs out of your eyes,” and “ Let ’s 
have a blow, and clear away the cobwebs.” 
Also ‘“‘You’ve sat there long enough ; 
get out and blow the cobwebs off ”—this 
to any one who has sat reading or studying 
for some time. Often enough, after a 
morning country walk, comes the saying. 
‘The wind blew cobwebs into my eyes.” 
Old cobwebs in hedges in March are not 
sightly, and a good spring wind clears them 
out before the leaf arrives. 

Cobwebs, by the way, are gathered, or 
rather used to be, and bound on cuts, 
burns, and other sores—a certain cure. 

TuHos. RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 


It would be intersting to know why it is 
bad for cattle to be out in the open field- 
when cobwebs appear in the hedges. Pre- 
sumably Mr. TeRRy’s informant was refers 
ring to the gossamer webs seen in the 
autumn—a by no means unhealthy time 
for grazing animals. The supposed con- 
nexion between “heads” and “hedges” 
seems far-fetched. Surely the cobwebs re- 
ferred to in the saying are the dusty pen- 
dants to be found in rarely swept apart- 
ments. The ‘N.E.D.’ applies the term 
to any musty accumulation which ought to 
be swept away, and refers to cobwebs 
in the throat and in the eyes. Hence the 
saying simply means “This will clear the 
brain of [mental] dust.” W. B. GERISH. 

Bishop's Stortford. 


Sm Patrick Hovustoun (10 S. xi. 70).— 
Crawford in his ‘ History of Renfrewshire’ 
states that Sir Patrick Houstoun, of Hous- 
toun, created a baronet in 1668, married 
Ann, daughter of John, Lord Bargany. He 
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gives the names and marriages of their four 

daughters, but makes no mention of any 

eg marriage with Lady Janet Cunning- 
am. 

Walter Dennistoun of that ilk, and of 
Colgrain, married Sarah, daughter of Sir 
Patrick Houstoun of that ilk by his wife 
Lady Janet Cunningham, 19 Dec., 1605 ; 
see Irving’s ‘The Book of Dunbartonshire,’ 
vol. ii. p. 327. Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry’ 
also records his marriage to Sarah Houstoun, 
but gives no date. It is clear, however, 
that she was not the daughter of Sir Patrick 
Houstoun, created a baronet in 1668. 

Crawford further states that Sir Patrick 
Houstoun, who died 1605, married Janet, 
daughter of Gabriel Cunninghame of Craig- 
ends. He gives the names of their daugh- 
ters, five in number, and their marriages ; 
but there is no mention among them of a 
Sarah married to Dennistoun of Colgrain. 


Oscar (10 8. iv. 
266; v. 12,°133, 176, 238, 313, 355; vi. 
296; vii. 13).—‘The Birthday of the In- 
fanta’ appeared somewhere before its pub- 
lication in the ‘House of Pomegranates’ 
in November, 1891. Mr. Robert Ross is 
under the impression that a French transla- 
tion of the story was published simul- 
taneously with, or even earlier than, the 
first English version ; and a letter of Wilde’s 
in his possession referring to ‘the Little 
Princess in her French dress” seems to 
support this. The same letter mentions 
the recent publication of ‘The Portrait 
of Mr. W. H.,’ which fixes the date approxi- 
mately at July, 1888. 

A volume entitled ‘ Fantasién naar het 
engelsch van Oscar Wilde, met eene voor- 
rede van Dr. P. H. Ritter,’ published at 
Utrecht in 1889, contains a Dutch translation 
of three stories from ‘The Happy Prince’ 
(London, 1888), and also ‘The Birthday 
of the Infanta,’ which did not appear in book 
form till the end of 1891. I want to find 
the original publication of the last story in 
French or English. Stuart Mason. 

Keble College, Oxford. 


BRUGES: ITS PRONUNCIATION (10 8S. x. 
408, 473; xi. 74, 134).—I agree with Mr. 
Puatr that to sound the French word as if 
it were English is incorrect, and almost as 
bad as the current pronunciation of Antilles, 
as if this were the Latin, and not the French 
form, thus “ antilleeze.’’ The correct Eng- 
lish is of course Antilias, Lat. Antilie, 
Sp. Antillas. The true English form of 
Bruges is, however, not Brugge, but Brug, 


which is not only the ancient spelling, but 
is also identical with the old name of our 
own Bridgnorth. It would decidedly be of 
advantage if this name were popularized 
instead of the unpronounceable French one, 
Evacustes A. PHIPSON. 
9, Tithing, Worcester. 


In the fifties of last century I often heard 
Wiltshire friends speak of Mr. Ludlow 
Bruges. The name was always pronounced 
Brewjiz, with the accent on the first syllable. 

Joun P, STILWELL. 


Haaearp: OGARDE (10 8. xi. 148).— 
The family property of the Haggards in 
Norfolk is in the parish of East Bradenham, 
and in that parish is the manor of Boken- 
ham Hall; but the manor has never, I 
believe, belonged to any member of the 
Haggard family. It has been for many 
years the property of another family, and 
last year was sold. It is curious that Sir 
Andrew de Ogarde should have owned an 
estate in Norfolk called ‘‘ Bockenham ” 
Hall. I have never heard of such a place. 

In a farm in the parish of East Braden- 
ham, which was owned by the same family 
who owned the manor, there are traces of 
the foundations of a house (probably the 
manor house) and of a moat. This informa- 
tion may be of interest to Mr. W. R. Prior. 

C. B. LE Grys NorGAtE. 

Becclesgate House, East Dereham. 


JEWS AND JEWESSES IN Fiction (10 8. xi. 
169).—I append a short summary of the 
answers sent to me in response to my query. 

Shylock and Jessica in ‘The Merchant of 
Venice.’ 

Barabbas in Marlowe’s ‘ The Jew of Malta.’ 

Rebecca and her father Isaac of York in 
Scott’s ‘ Ivanhoe.’ 

Fagin in ‘Oliver Twist,’ and Riah in 
‘Our Mutual Friend.’ I am informed that 
the character of Riah was drawn to atone 
for that of Fagin, after a prominent member 
of the Jewish race in London had told the 
author what cruel harm it had done to the 
Jews as a community. 

Daniel Deronda and Mirah in George 
Eliot’s ‘ Daniel Deronda.’ I have been told 
by a high authority that ‘ Daniel Deronda’ 
is the most faithful presentment in fiction 
of Jewish life. 

Lord Beaconsfield (himself a Jew) drew 
the character of Sidonia in ‘Coningsby’ 
and in ‘Tancred’; and Eva, a Jewess, 
is the heroine of the latter. 

Mr. Zangwill is famous as a writer of 
novels that deal with Jewish life, and these 
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include ‘Solomon Isaacs,’ ‘Children of the 
Ghetto,’ ‘ Ghetto Tragedies,’ &c. 

The late Sir Walter Besant wrote at least 
two novels dealing with the same topic: 
‘The Rebel Queen ’ and ‘ Something Queer.’ 

Farjeon produced a fine book called 
‘Miriam Rozella,’ also ‘Solomon Isaacs’ 
and ‘Aaron the Jew,’ in all of which he 
describes Jewish life with much accuracy. 

Then Frank Danby (Mrs. Frankau) wrote 
a masterly account of modern Jewish life 
in her book called ‘Dr. Phillips’; and the 
same subject is dealt with in a later work, 
‘ Pigs in Clover.’ 

Mr. Samuel Gordon, Secretary to the Great 
Synagogue, has written several works that 
deal with Jewish themes, among others 
*A Handful of Exotics’ and ‘Unto Each 
Man his Own.’ 

Several correspondents have recommended 
books, such as ‘Israél chez les Nations,’ 
by Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu; Abbott's 
“Israel in Europe’; and a work of refer- 
ence, ‘The Jewish Year-Book.’ 

This is but a brief epitome of the informa- 
tion so kindly afforded me. 

(Hon. Mrs.) 8S. Stewart. 
10, Egerton Gardens, S.W. 


Roses as Bapces: WHERE BoRNE 
(10 S. x. 87, 174, 218).—Mr. Sypnry 
HERBERT at the first reference raises an 
interesti question, namely, upon what 
part of the person were roses, as badges, 
worn, and appears to take the view—in 
which he is supported by Mr. HorLpEen 
MacMicHaEt at the second reference— 
that they were probably worn upon the 
collar, or perhaps upon the neck or breast, 
and not upon the surcoat, pennon, or 
helmet, in which case it would probably 
be composed of some textile material. 

I have none of the older heraldic autho- 
rities to refer to here, but, taking badges 
generally, it may be interesting to see 
what those high, but modern authorities 
Boutell and Woodward have to say upon 
this subject. 

In the 1864 (and best) edition of his 
‘Heraldry, Historical and Popular,’ p. 254, 
Boutell states as follows :— 

“Badges may be considered to have con- 
stituted in themselves an early heraldry, since 
they certainly were in use before the adoption 
and recognition of regular coats of arms. In the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries badges were 
habitually used for the decoration of costume, 
military equipment, horse trappings, household 
furniture, and indeed for any variety of decorative 
purpose....They were sometimes selected from 
the charges of coats of arms; sometimes they 
were identical with crests; but more generally 


they appear to have been altogether distinct 
from the other heraldic insignia that were borne 
by the same persons. There is a marked dis- 
tinction in many instances to be observed between 
badges that were used in connection with livery 
colours, to distinguish the armed followers, 
and the retainers and attendants of royal, noble, 
and knightly personages, and the badge that any 
prince, noble, or knight might be pleased to 
assume to bear about his own person.” 

Dr. Woodward (‘ Heraldry, English and 
Foreign,’ 1896, vol. ii.) in his chapter on 
badges (p. 210) agrees with Boutell that 
badges may probably have been the earliest 
form of hereditary insignia, preceding shield 
or coat-armory. He goes on to say (p. 211): 

“* But if badges thus preceded formal hereditary 
arms, they were also in high favour in the days 
of the purest heraldry. The badge was some- 
times identical with a charge of the shield, but 
this became less frequent in later times. Distinct 
as were crests and badges, the family badge 
sometimes came to be used as a crest. A badge 
may be described as a subsidiary family ensign, 
occasionally accompanied by a motto, borne not 
by the owner himself, but by his adherents, 
dependants, or retainers. The silken hangings 
of beds, the tapestry of chambers, the caparisons 
of horses, as well as robes were often powdered 
with badges. The badge was largely employed 
for all decorative purposes. In the fifteenth 
century it was used (usually in combination with 
the crest) as a charge upon the royal and knightly 
standards.” 

.Later in this chapter Dr. Woodward 
gives instances both of the red and white 
roses occurring on a standard of Edward IV., 
of red roses as the smaller charges on the 
standard of Henry V., and of the York and 
Lancaster rose as borne on their standards 
by the two Tudor sovereigns Henry VII. 
and VIII. And see chap. ix. of this second 
volume. 

This would seem to show that the use of 
“roses as badges’? was scarcely so re- 
stricted as your correspondents have sug- 
gested. J. S. Upat, F.S.A. 

Antigua, W.I. 


NicHoLas AS A FEMININE Name (10 8. 
xi. 87).—When copying the inscriptions in 
Stepney Churchyard some years ago I 
came across a stone 

““To the memory of Nicholas Ann Aitken, 
daughter of William and Mary Aitken, of Black- 
wall, who departed this Life on the 5th day of 
April, 1812, aged 26 years.” 
Joun T. Pace. 


INDEX SAYING (10S. x. 469 ; xi. 76, 194).— 


“John Baynes, the reputed author of the 
* Archeological Epistle ’ on the poems of Rowley, 
invented the pleasing anathema ‘that the man 
who published a book without an index ought to 
be damned ten miles beyond hell, where the Devil 
himself could not get for stinging-nettles.’ ” 
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Mr. A. W. Pollard, from whose pleasant 
essay ‘Indexes,’ which appeared in The 
Cornhill, February, 1908, I have culled the 
above, adds :— 

“This at least sounds ferocious, though a devil 
who could be daunted by stinging-nettles would 
not have been thought much of in the days of 
Dr. Faustus. Lord Campbell’s proposal ‘ No 
index, no copyright,’ if it had been carried, would 
have been more efficacious than any curse.” 

CHARLES GILLMAN. 

Church Fields, Salisbury. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED (10 S. 

xi. 187).— 

Enjoy your life, my brother, &c. 
I have read somewhere that the following 
proverb has been seen inscribed over a 
cottage in Scotland :— 

Be happy whilst ye’re leevin, 

For ye ‘re a lang time deid. 

LIONEL SCHANK. 


J. Brew, BOooxKsELLER: PATERNOSTER 
Row (10 8. xi. 188).—Timperley’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Printers,’ note on p. 838, says :— 

“Paternoster Row—now the greatest book 
mart in the world—did not begin to assume any 
consequence till the booksellers deserted Little 
Britain, in the reign of Queen Anne....From 
1774, when we find John Bew publishing the 
* Ambulator ’ and other small works, the character 
of the trade in the Row became changed from old 
bookselling....to general publishing, and par- 
ticularly of periodicals.” 


Wo. H. PEEt. 


John Bew published in 1776 from his 
house in Paternoster Row a tract which 
will be found in the British Museum at the 
press-mark T. 1023 (3).  R. A. 

St. Bride Foundation, Bride Lane, E.C. 


The name of J. Bew, of 28, Paternoster 
Row, appears as the publisher in 1779 of 
‘Fantastical Conversion: or Methodism 
Displayed,’ an anonymous and _ scurrilous 
attack (in verse) on John Wesley. A list 
of similar publications issued by the same 
publisher is appended. M. A. M. M. 


I have a copy of ‘A Letter to the Earl of 
Hillsborough....on the Present State of 
Affairs in Ireland,’ &c., 8vo, “ Printed for 
J. Bew, in Pater-Noster Row, 1779.” 

JOHN S. CRONE. 

[Mr. S. S. McDowa tt also thanked for reply.] 


Dragoons: “JAGER” (10 S. xi. 
189).—In All the Year Round, vol. xvi. 
pp. 133-8, there is an article entitled ‘ Cam- 
paigning in the Tyrol,’ and mention is 
made in it of certain Austrian troops, 


described as “‘ Tyrolese jagers.” The date 
of the issue is 18 Aug., 1866. There is no 
statement as to whether the jagers were 
light armed troops. One of the passages 
is as follows :— 

loss in officers was disproportionately 
great....the too marked distinction of dress 
had pointed them out to the trained Bohemian 
troops and Tyrolese jigers, to whom our raw 
and boyish levies had been opposed.” 

Cur. WATSON. 

294, Worple Road, Wimbledon. 


*“* Jaeger’’ is the name of the rifleman 
or sharpshooter in the Austro-Hungarian 
army. In my time they were, and probably 


still are, divided into independent battalions, 
except the Kaiser Regiment, which con- 
sisted of several battalions. Their counter- 
part are the Bersaglieri in the Italian army, 
and the Chasseurs in the French. I have 
the Polish 
L. L. K. 


never heard of Polish dragoons ; 
cavalry are lancers. 


The British ‘Army List’ for 1856-7 
contained two regiments of the British 
Foreign Legion, named the Ist Jager Corps, 
commanded by Lieut.-Col. August F. 
Schroér, and the 2nd Jager Corps, by Major 
John Montresor. Subsequently the 2nd 
Jiiger Corps was commanded by the Hon. 
John Strange Jocelyn. 

R. J. FYNMORE. 

Sandgate, Kent. 


As early as 1740 the Prussian Govern- 
ment formed a regiment of Jiagers, mostly 
out of men connected with forest-keeping. 
CRAMER. 


Amsterdam. 
Howarp also thanked for reply.] 


“Inout” (10 S. xi. 188).—‘“‘ Incut’”’ is. 
a technical term applied to notes inserted 
in the margin of the text, as distinguished 
from notes set in the white margin outside 
the text, which are called ‘‘ marginal notes.” 

It is possible that the word “incut” 
may refer to notes of this kind. 

JOHN Murray. 

50, Albemarle Street, W. ; 


‘The Century Dictionary ’ says :— 

“Set in by or as if by cutting; specifically, in 

printing, inserted in a reserved space of the text 
instead of in the margin ; as incut notes at the sides 
of the pages in a book.” 
‘Chambers Twentieth-Century Dictionary’ 
also gives “‘Set in by, or as if by, cutting,. 
especially in printing, inserted in places 
left in the text. F. Howarp Co.Ltins. 

Torquay. 
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“Incut,” I imagine, describes what is 
generally known as indexing on the fore-edge 
of a book —a practice now frequently 
adopted in preparing Bibles, dictionaries, 
and directories, to facilitate quick reference. 

Wo. JAGGARD. 

Liverpool. 


“Incut’ has the same meaning as “ cut 
out,” a term used by bookbinders to indicate 
that the outer margin of the book is cut 
out in sections, which are lettered to corre- 
spond with the contents. Wholesale cata- 
logues are frequently treated in this way 
to facilitate reference to subjects. The docu- 
ments referred to by Q. V. have their outer 
margins cut out and lettered in the order 
set forth in the Rules. W. B. GERIsSH. 

Bishop’s Stortford. 


In ‘ Privy Council by Thomas 
Preston, F.S.A. (Eyre & Spottiswoode, 1900), 
is a ‘ Glossary of Printers’ Technical Terms,’ 
at p. 165 of which appears :— 

“Incuts are side-notes, printed in a smaller 

type, &c., let into the text so as not to interfere 
with the marginal notes.” 
In the specimen forms given in other current 
books of Privy Council practice, however, the 
description of the documents does not appear 
as an “incut ”’ in this sense. 

In appeals to the House of Lords, the 
‘Directions for binding Printed Cases and 
Printed Copies of the Appeal for the Use 
of the Law Lords’ (see the ‘Annual Prac- 
tice,’ 1909, vol. ii. part vii. p. 799, ‘ Appeals 
to House of Lords,’ Directions to Agents 
No. 29, and Appendix B) provide :— 

**4. The volume to be indented, and the names 
of the parties written on the indentations to their 
respective cases.” 

That is to say, portions of the margins are 
cut away, and the volume is indexed in 
the same way as an address book, by print- 
ing the descriptions of the various documents 
on the portion of margin left visible which 
belongs to each particular document. It 
has been suggested to me that the provisions 
quoted from the Judicial Committee Rules, 
1908 (a reproduction in slightly different 
words of the earlier rules), are intended to 
provide for a similar process of —— 


Laton Famity or Yorks (10 8. xi. 208).— 
It may interest A. L. F. to know that I have 
in my possession a mortgage deed dated 
1 Oct., 1634, made between Sir Thomas 
Laiton of Sexhowe, Kt., and Dame Mary 
his wife, of the one part, and Edward Wooler 
of Staynesby in the county of York, Esq., 


of the other part, whereby Sir Thomas 
Laiton mortgaged all the manor, lordship, 
and capital messuage of Foxton in the 
county of York, then in the tenure of Vincent 
Parvin and of the annual value of 1001, 
to Edward Wooler to secure 1,250/. Can 
A. L. F. tell me anything concerning Edward 
Wooler of Staynesby ? E. W., F.S.A. 

36, Priestgate, Darlington. 

DRAYTON ON VALENTINE’S Day (10 S. xi. 
170, 218).—It may be useful to add that the 
ode ‘To his Valentine’ is given in Cham- 
bers’s ‘ Book of Days,’ i. 256, where it appro- 
priately illustrates what is said of the saint’s 
day. Apart from punctuation and the 
treatment of capital letters, Chambers 
appears to agree with Mr. Arber in his read- 
ing of the opening stanza. His first quatrain 
stands thus :— 

Muse, bid the morn awake, 
Sad winter now declines, 
Each bird doth choose a mate, 
This day ’s St. Valentine’s. 
If, as seems almost indubitable, Drayton 
wrote “make” in the third line, thus using 
a sound Elizabethan form and securing a 
periect rime, it seems a pity that he should 
be misrepresented in a reprint. At the 
same time, when a textual purist like Mr. 
Arber is under consideration, one who is 
unable to verify by reference to the original 
naturally hesitates ‘“‘ to hint a fault.” 
Tuomas BAYNE. 


DicKENS AND VALENTINE Lines (10 S. 
xi. 209).—The lines are from Sheridan’s 
‘The Duenna,’ Act I. sc. v. Dickens may 
have known them, as most of us know them, 
from hearsay, without being at all aware 
of their real origin. Mr. THos. RATCLIFFE’S 
use of the word “bed” for “sachet” is 
new to me. St. SwitTHIn. 


In Tom Moore’s ‘Twopenny Post-Bag’ 
(1813) there occurs a stanza which contains 
these lines :— 

Last night a concert, vastly gay, 
Given by Lady C—stl—r—gh. 

In choosing songs, the R—g—t named 
‘*Had I a heart for falsehood framed.” 

Evidently a popular song, which Dickens 
might easily have heard in his youth. 

G. W. E. R. 


[Several other correspondents thanked for replies.] 


* Punt” In Foorsatt (10 S. xi. 187).— 
As an old Rugbeian player of forty years 
ago I may say that to “punt” the ball 
was to propel it by striking it with the instep 
before it touched the ground. In the 


“drop kick” the ball is kicked with the 
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toe at the moment of rebound from the 
turf—what is called a half volley in tennis. 
Punting in those days was considered 
slovenly in matches, and a sign of ineffi- 
ciency in the art of drop-kicking; and I 
think the word “punt” implied this 
slovenly kind of push. 

To punt on the river is to propel a boat 
with the “point” of a pole; and hence 
a boat designed for that mode of progression 
is called a punt, though any boat might 
be so propelled. In Norfolk the pole is 
called a ‘‘quant,” from the flange, or 

uannet, with which the pole is shod. 

ere, too, the point seems to give the name 
to the implement. Wherrymen on _ the 
Broads take to the quant when the wind 
drops. A. T. M. 


Rapsits FoR Luck (10 S. xi. 208).— 
My little daughter has for some time been 
in the habit of saying “ Rabbit” on the 
first day of each month. The word to be 
most efficacious must be spoken up the 
chimney, and be the first word said in the 
month. I am told that if this is done the 
performer will receive a present. 

Jas. Prarr, Jun. 


A. M. will find numerous references to 
the use of the term “rabbit ” as an expletive 
in ‘The English Dialect Dictionary’; but 
its derivation is not given, nor is its adoption 
as a formula specified in any of the quotations 
supplied. The employment of the term by 
children is evidently a survival of the 
ancient superstitious belief in the efficacy 
of this or similar expressions as charms to 
avert evil. WwW GERISH. 

Bishop's Stortford. 


THISTLE AND Sarnt (10 S. xi. 169).—The 
purple-flowered thistle (Carduus marianus) 
does not appear to have exactly been the 
emblem of any particular Saint ; but it was 
sacred to the Blessed Virgin, and is still 
known as Our Lady’s thistle or Our Lady’s 
milk-silk, from the pale leaves being spotted 
with white, whence it was an old belief that 
they became so marked originally by the 
falling of some drops of the Virgin’s milk 
upon them. Our Lady’s thistle, says Gerard 
in his ‘ Herbal’ is thought to drive away 
serpents if it be but hanged about the neck 
(chap. 477). The Rev. Hilderic Friend, 
after weighing the pros and cons in his 
‘Flowers and Flower-Lore,’ thinks that the 
Carduus marianus is the true Scotch thistle 
(ed. 1884, vol. i. p. 223) ; and it was probably 
because of its religious associations that 
it was adopted by the Order of the Thistle, 


which was instituted, says Fosbroke, by 
Achaius, King of Scotland, in 787, restored 
by James V. in 1540, revived by James II. 
of England in 1687, and re-established by 
Queen Anne, 31 Dec., 1703 (‘ Encyce. Antiq.’). 
It is further remarkable that the Order of 
Knighthood of the Thistle of Burbon was 
— (1370) in honour of the Virgin 
ary. 

i Northern mythology the plant was 
sacred to Thor, its blossom being supposed 
to receive its bright colour from the lightning, 
from which it consequently protected the 
person or building placed under its guardian- 
ship. J. MacMIcHakt. 


The only thistle dedicated to any saint 
is, I believe, the Lady’s thistle, Carduus 
marianus, so called because it is fabled to be 
spotted by the Virgin’s milk, but I do not 
know that it is exactly an emblem of Our 
Lady. Neither, I suppose, is the Scotch 


thistle (which some writers take to be the 
Carduus marianus) an emblem of St. Andrew. 
St. Barnaby’s thistle is not really a thistle, 
but one of the centaureas. The holy thistle, 
Carduus benedictus, was so called on account 
of its supposed properties as a oat 


Surely the thistle is the emblem of St. 
Andrew of Scotland. See the Order of 
the Thistle. A. R. Baytey. 


St. Caroline the Virgin, Dr. Husenbeth 
mentions in his ‘ Emblems of Saints’ (1882), 
is shown in a medizval German painting 
as holding a thistle. The same good autho- 
rity records that St. Narcissus, the bishop 
whose feast is kept at Jerusalem upon 
29 October, and who suffered martyrdom 
there in a.D. 216, is represented in an old 
picture by Weyen as holding a thistle in 
blossom. He is depicted variously by other 
ancient authorities. Harry Hems. 


Puitie THICKNESSE : AUTOMATON CHESS- 
PLayER (10 8. xi. 189).—L. L. K. will find 
an account of the automaton in ‘The Boy’s 
Own Book,’ 1830. If he will write to me, 
I may be able to tell him more that would 
interest him. H. N. ELLAcomMBe. 

Bitton Vicarage, Bristol. 


HIPPOCRATES AND THE Basy 
(10 8. xi. 207).—This story is to be found in 
Wanley’s ‘Wonders of the Little World,’ 
1678, p. 96. In the margin there are refer- 
ences to Paré and ‘‘Shenck. ‘ Obs. Med.’ 
1. 4, obs. 1, p. 543.” G. THoRN-DRURY. 

[Reply from Pror. BENsLy next week.] 
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NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 


A Literary History of Russia. By A. Briickner, 
Professor of Slavonic La: 
in the University of Berlin. 
H. Minns, late Fellow of Pembroke College, 

Translated by H. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 

Pror. BRicKNER has compiled a comprehensive 

history of Russian literary life from earliest 

writers down to the exponent of Jewish conditions, 

Chirikov, and the novelist Petrov (Skitalets), and 

in many respects he has met an urgent need. 

days long past the scholarly translation by Mr. 

J. Cox of Dr. F. Otto’s German history of Russian 

literature formed an excellent introduction to 

Slavonic studies. Dr. Eugen Zabel in Germany, 

and the Viscount de Vogiié in France, inter alios, 

have written critical studies of Russian authors ; 
and of making books on Tolstoy there is no end. 

In Russian the illustrated work of P. Polevoi 

is a mine of wealth down to the end of last century; 

and it is no disparagement to Prof. Briickner’s 
history to rank it below the standard of that of 

Polevoi, which abounds in biographical sketches, 

facsimiles of manuscripts, heraldry, and copious 

extracts from ancient and modern authors. 

Professor expresses 3 

pichevsky’s history of literature and the censor- 

ship, and dismisses Polevoi rather briefly. 

From the editorial introduction we gather that 
the author is a Pole, which will explain his fre- 
quently unsympathetic attitude towards the 
Russian Church and Russian men of letters. 
comes as a shock to read that the object of Cyril 
and Methodius, the Apostles of the Slavs, was 
anything but the good of those among whom 
they laboured, and that the “‘dragon’s teeth ” 
sown by the missionaries 
the Moscow Grand Dukes. — 
that the universal veneration for these great 
names will be materially shaken. 
as if the cram 
alphabet, as_ wel 


ages and Literature 
Edited by Ellis 


“pore fruit’ under 
We think it unlikely 


ed and cumbrous Glagolithic 
as Cyrillic, was the invention 
of the first Slav missionaries, whereas the former, 
though indebted to the latter, is generally considered 
to be the invention of some Dalmatian monk. 
was long ascribed to St. Jerome. E ) 
account of the introduction of Greek Christianity 
rejudice, and he has an aversion 
and ‘‘ Slovenisms ’”—terms which 

The editor points out more than 


once that the author’s views of the Church require 
modification. He quotes with evident relish 
Chaadaev’s satirical letter, and Herzen’s hideous 
criticism, in the chapter on the Slavophiles: The 
narrative ends with the year 1905, and a fina 
editorial note states that recent events have 
produced ‘‘ complete confusion” in literature, 
as in everything else in Russia. 

The treatment of authors and periods varies, 
as might be expected; the account of the 
literary activity of the Empress Catherine is the 
most complete we know. The parallel between 
Ivan IV. and Peter the Great is forced, and the 
allusion to Peter and Alexis is all in favour of the 
latter. It is said of Pushkin’s historical activity 
that ‘‘ nothing came of it beyond the collecting 
of materials for ‘ Peter the Great’ and ‘ Pugachov’s 


Revolt.” The former projected work was inter- 
rupted by Pushkin’s fatal duel, but the latter is 
complete and full of interest. We do not think 
that the Slavophile movement ‘seems finally 
buried,” though it may have receded of late 
years. It is not always clear whether the author 
of a novel or a hero is speaking: is Tolstoy or 
Levin set right by Khomyakov (p. 382)? There 
is plenty of fun over the Censorship—now much 
relaxed—with the amusing story of Pushkin’s 
crows settling on church crosses. Discussions of 
‘art for art’s sake” and “ art for life’s sake’’ 
occur at frequent intervals. We learn that 
Russian writers have <n Western 
authors, ¢.g., we are informed that Dostoievsky 
anticipated Nietzsche, Bourget, and Maeterlinck, 
described ‘‘ decadents”’ before that term was 
invented, and even parodied Nietzsche before his 
arrival. There were Tolstoyan preachers before 
Tolstoy (the Polish Arians); Saltikov anticipated 
Dostoievsky ; and Pomalyovsky was before 
Gorky. There are severe remarks with regard 
to translators—presumably German—who render 
“ garbage,’ and many have worked not from 
Russian, but from a French medium. As to 
Russian translators, while Pushkin rendered 
Mickiewicz and other authors, the names of 
Gnedich and Zhukovsky are far more widel 
known than his in this field. A. N. Maikov’s. 
shortsightedness had to do with his relinquishing” 
the brush for the pen. We think that 1820 is. 
late for the birth of the Russian classics. Was 
it the professors or the doctors who “‘ conjured the- 
Government that it should place confidence in 
society ”’ (p. 543) ? 

The translator has endeavoured to convey 
the sense of the original at the risk, he says, “‘ of 
making his own style heavy”; but we regret. 
that heaviness is not the sole charge to be brought: 
against his work. Sentences are often involved 
and far from lucid, parentheses abound, punctua- 
tion is often defective, and editorial supervision 
should have been closer. It is irritating to read’ 
that ‘“‘one would think that one had Polish 
printed in Cyrillic before one,” and that Derz-- 
havin’s productions are invaded by ‘“ nymphs. 
and naiads and that sort of thing.” “ Lear-- 
mouth ” is no doubt a printer’s error for the name: 
of Lermontov’s ancestor; and ‘ B. Paris” 
is wrongly given as the author of ‘ Russia and 
Reform.’ ‘Sich’ is not the name of the Zaporo-. 
zhian Cossack settlement; and ‘‘ Shopets”’’ 
should be Skopets. ‘War and Peace’ appears to: 
be ascribed to Dostoievsky (p. 392). ‘* Mac-- 
Kennan’? must mean Mr. George Kennan, the- 
American writer on prison life. We do not admire- 
the renderings “ laboriously - to - be - worked - out 
formula,’’ Herzen’s ‘“‘ wheelabouts @ contre-ceeur,” 
“the age where the publicans drive the Apostles. 
out of the Temple,” ‘‘ Herzen done for,” ‘‘awfully 


1| reactionary,” and the use of ‘‘ just.” The poet. 


“Fet” is sometimes Féth”’ and sometimes 

‘* Foeth.”’ The name of Milukov (error in index): 
belongs to two prominent authors, one of whom is 

a leading politician. Why does “ first real em- 

bassy’’’ appear at the top of p. 59? We read! 
of Turgenev’s ‘ Notes of a Sportsman,’ and later 
of ‘ Annals’ ; and Dostoievsky’s novel is ‘ Devils” 
in most places, but ‘Demons’ in one. ‘ The 
latter’ of four names is incorrect. The ‘ Old 
Gentleman’s ” question (p. 491) is neither French 
nor Russian, and bewilders the reader. The 
use of the word “ Nicholaitan ” in two places for: 
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the régime of Nicholas I. is ingenious, but its 
spelling should be consistent. Prof. Wiener’s 
anthology is drawn upon and cited, but the 
rimes and rhythm of the renderings of Nekrasov 
are sadly defective (chap. xviii.), and we cannot 
agree that this bard’s “‘ harsh, rough versification 
seemed meant for a leading article.’’ On the 
other hand, the prose renderings of Sluchevsky 
and Pleshcheev read smoothly. From personal 
experience of the difficulties of poetic translation 
we agree with the editor as to the virtual impossi- 
bility of reproducing the melodies of Russian 
rime. In the translation of Pushkin’s epigram 
on Count Vorontsov, “for this once” does not 
give the sense of nakonets, at length. The index 
is incomplete, some references to Bakunin, 
Gagarin and Merezhkovsky being omitted. 
The name of Dr. Haas is misspelt in chap. xii. 
Gorky’s play ‘Na Dne’ is properly rendered 
* At the Bottom’ on p. 497, but on Pp: 539 it 
becomes ‘The Shelter.’ “J. Pollen” is an 
inadequate reference to the eminent ex-Indian 
official and author of ‘ Rhymes from the Russian.’ 
It is true that great pains have been taken with 
regard to accents, but Mikhailovsky is wrongly 
accented on one page, Strakhov differently on the 
same page, Zhitomir and pirdgi wrongly, and 
Ma Religion ’ unnecessarily. 

The directions for the pronunciation of Russian 
names are useful, as the need for systematic 
transliteration—a point upon which Prof. Morfill 
has often insisted—has long been pressing. The 
second syllable is not exact in the renderings 
Merzlakov, Kotlarevsky, and Delanov; and we 
prefer to write Dostoievsky while sympathizing 
with Messrs. Minns and Havelock’s aim at economy 
and simplicity of spelling. : 

The shortcomings of this work, many of which 
can be removed or modified in future editions, 
do not blind us to its real importance as a chro- 
nicle of Russian literature. Allowance being 
made for the personal views of the industrious 
author, his work will prove of great assistance 
and interest to students. 


Edinburgh Review: January. (Longmans & Co.) 
*‘ScoTLAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY’ is 
an instructive paper on lines not commonly 
chosen. In no other period of Scotland’s history 
have such great changes taken place. At the 
beginning of the century the fanaticism of the 
ministers of the established religion and 7 
of the lay folk was so extreme that it is hard, 
even now, for an Englishman to comprehend 
it; but before the end of the century a great 
change had come about. The rural ministers 
in most parishes were as mild as those of the 
Church of England, and, thanks to the Scotch 
universities, better trained. Agriculture was 
at a far lower ebb in the reign of Queen Anne 
than in most parts of England. ‘‘ Run-rig,” 
as it was called, which the author rightly assures 
us was ‘‘a survival of prehistoric agriculture,”’ 
was universal, and in a bad season many of the 
cultivators must, we cannot but believe, have 
been on the verge of starvation. Rents were, 
as a matter of course, extremely low: in the 
Forty-Five Lochiel could bring eight hundred 
fighting men into the field to serve Prince Charlie, 
although he had a rent-roll of only five hundred 
a year. The writer goes perhaps somewhat out 
of his way to denounce the atrocities of the Duke 
of Cumberland after Culloden. He is not a jot 


too severe—it would be difficult to be so—but 
it cannot be said to be pertinent to his subject. 
‘Venice and the Renaissance’ is instructive 
in a new manner, and is effectively written. The 
author suggests that the settlers there may have 
been of Oriental blood, or, if that be going further 
than the evidence warrants, there was at least 
an KEastern admixture sufficiently strong to 
affect art and culture. In many other parts 
of Italy the Renaissance are a great impetus 
to materialistic intellectualism; in Venice, on 
the contrary, we find idealistic emotionalism. 
The arts of the Venetians, and in a less degree 
their manners and literature, indicate this. 
Intellectualism, as the author points out, dwelt 
on form, even in its pictures, but the idealistic 
Venetians on colour. ere he is certainly correct, 
but this is not limited to Italy. We have but to 
compare the arts of the Middle Ages with those 
of the — century to be assured of this. 
‘A School of Irish Poetry’ will teach many 
persons not a little that is new. We believe 
that the modern verse of Ireland is far less known 
than it ought to be. The moods here dwelt upon 
are Celtic, but the Celticism is of to-day, not 
that of earlier times. E. A.’s verse, as here quoted, 
is certainly of a high standard, but we find it 
not a little hard to grasp what is meant by ‘“‘ the 
ascetic standpoint’? and ‘‘ Manichean moods.” 
It may be that our own interpretation of these 
phrases is not identical with that of the reviewer. 


Press Directory. (C. Mitchell 
0. 


THis valuable record of the newspaper world is 
always welcome to those who wish to know 
about the progress and changes of the Press. 
The publishers’ address refers to two important 
changes during the past year: The Times was 
formed into a new company with a capital of 
750,000/.; and The Westminster Gazette was sold 
by Sir George Newnes, and formed into a com- 
pany with a capital of 150,000/. There is an 
interesting article on the new Act relating to the 
admission of the Press to meetings; also articles 
on the import trade to the Colonies, showing in 
a tabulated form the chief features of the prin- 
cipal customs tariffs. The obituaries of the 
year include Lord Glenesk; Mr. Taylor of The 
Bristol Times; Sir James Knowles, editor of 
The Nineteenth Century; and Mr. David Syme, 
of The Melbourne Age. 


Dotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print, and to this rule we can make no exception. 


Editorial communications should be addressed 
to “‘The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 

ne, E.C. 

Novarortan (‘‘ Peace-eggers ”).—See 5S. iv. 511; 
v. 96; 9S. iii. 249, 334. 
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W. H. SMITH & SON’S LIBRARY 


And its advantages. 


The Library contains over 500,000 Volumes of Works representing all 
Classes of General Literature. 


Nearly every recognized work published in recent years can be obtained from our Library. The 
Student, the Politician, the Professional Man, the Scientist, the Sportsman, the Lover of Fiction, and 
General Reader will find an infinite variety of choice. Our Catalogue will prove a reliable guide to all 
that is best in General Literature. All books of popular interest are added as published. Subscribers 
have the privilege of being transferred to any of our 800 Branches. The books are sent from our Head 
Office to the Branches carriage paid, or they can be changed direct from Head Office by Parcel Post or 
Rail. Boxes supplied gratis. We issue at frequent periods a prospectus of the newest books in 
circulation, A post card will bring it to you on application. 


Terms of Subscription. 


LONDON. 
For Exchanging at a London Terminus and 186, Strand, W.C, 

*1 Month 3 Months 6 Months 

* A deposit of 2s. 6d. on each Volume is required with all Monthly Subscrip 


SUBURBAN AND COUNTRY. 
For Eachanging at any of the Suburban and Country Depots. 


A 


ONE Vol. ... 

TWO Vols. ... 

THREE Vols, 

FOUR Vols. 

SIX Vols. ... dee 

TWELVE Vols. ... 
* A deposit of 2s. 6d. on each Volume is required with all Monthly Subscriptions, 


Sto 
ooooao 


CLASS B.—The Older Books. 3 Months 6 Months 
ONE Vol. ... coe ses G72 @ 06 0 
THREE Vols. _... 012 0 


SPECIAL TRAVELLING SUBSCRIPTIONS 
Entitling Subscribers to Hachange at any Depot without previous notice. Terms on application, 
PARCEL POST EXCHANGE. 
Books may be exchanged through the PARCEL Post, by RAIL, at reduced carriage rates, or by any 


other available means desired, from the Head Office to any part of the United Kingdom, the cost of 
postage and carriage being borne by the Subscriber. Boxes are supplied gratis, 


A CATALOGUE OF SURPLUS LIBRARY AND NEW REMAINDER BOOKS 
offered at greatly reduced prices, is published Monthly, and supplied gratis on application. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
186, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. (Howard Street entrance). 


AND AT W. H. SMITH & SON’S RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS AND SHOP BRANCHES. 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


THE OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


Edited by Sir JAMES MURRAY. Ready April 1. Vol. V 
Dr. CRAYGIE. 58. y April ol. VIII. Double Section, RIBALDRIE to ROMANITE, by 
ingte gat, 4 P—PREMIOUS, Q, R-ROMANITE. The next issue (July 1st) will be a portion of 8, by 


HISTORICAL PORTRAITS. 


Richard Il. to Henry Wriothesley, 1406-1600. 


THE LIVES, by C. R. L. FLETCHER. THE PORTRAITS ch by E . 
on the History of Portraiture in England. With 103 Portraits, 


Y Westminster Gazette.— A most interesting and representative gallery of historical portraiture.” 


IONIA AND THE EAST. 


Six Lectures delivered before the University of London. By D. G. HOGARTH. With a Map, 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


A NATURALIST IN TASMANIA. 


By GEOFFREY SMITH. With 33 Plates, 4 Text Fi, of 
the Island, 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. igures, and a Folding Map showing the Geological Features: of 
Times.—‘‘ The book furnishes a good sketch of the natural history of Tasmania....The illustrations, good in th 
selves, are excellently selected to elucidate the text: and th 
books of travel or of xataral history.” e style of writing is in every respect superior to that of most. | 


WELSH MEDIEVAL LAW. 


Being a Text of the Laws of Howell the Good, namely, the British Museum Harleian MS, 
Appendix, Glossary, Index, and a Map. By WADL-EVAN, 
wn 8vo, 88. 6d. net. 


POST-AUGUSTAN POETRY: q 
From Seneca to Juvenal. q 
By H. E. BUTLER, 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. : 


WILSON’S ARTE OF RHETORIQUE. 


Edited by G. H. MAIR, Reprinted verbatim from the Edition of 1585 and Collated with those of 1560 and 1567. 
5s. net. [New Volume in the Tudor and Stuart Library 


THE FUNCTIONS OF CRITICISM. 


A Lecture delivered before the University on February 22, 1909, by D. NICHOL SMITH, M.A. 1s. net. 


| POE. The Poetical Works of Edgar Allan Poe. 


with Three Essays on Poetry. Edited from the Original Editions, with Memoir, Textual gra 
by R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON. With a Photogravure Portrait, crown 8vo, from 38. 6a. ian toned tae oa 
from 5s. [New Volume in the Oxford Poets, q 


THE HEROINE. 


By EATON STANNARD BARRETT. With an Introduction by WALTER RA 
2s. 6d. net. ; lambskin, thin boards, gilt extra, 3s. 6d. net. [New in the Foote 


Complete Catalogue (160 pages) post free on application. 


London: HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press, Amen Corner, E.C. 


Published Weekly by JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS Bream’ Chan’ ‘ : 
J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings bag 
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